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Return  to  The  Wanderer 


SUSIE  I.  TUCKER 

BY  common  consent,  one  of  the  finest  of  Old  English  poems  is 
die  set  of  1 15  hncs  in  the  Gxlex  Exoniensis  which  Thorpe  called 
The  Wanderer y  and  some  more  recent  critics  would  prefer  to 
call  Mutability.  Read  in  youth,  as  a  prescribed  text,  by  a  can¬ 
didate  preparing  for  an  examination  in  Anglo-Saxon — the  worst 

Ctsible  conditions  for  enjoying  a  poem — it  seems  nevertheless 
pressive,  even  if  unreasonably  melancholy.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  later,  if  I  may  generalise  from  my  own  experience,  the 
poem  speaks  with  a  superb  assurance. 

Critics  have  praised  The  Wanderer’s  feeling  for  nature,  its 
l^itomplicatcd  rhetorical  structure  and  its  sincerity:  others  have 
Mamed  it  for  a  puzzUng  philosophy  of  life  which  has  been 
'daimed  as  fully  heathen — with  the  inevitable  Christian  inter- 
pMations  at  beginning  and  end — as  a  jarring  mixture  of  old 
and  new  beliefs — and,  with  growing  frequency,  as  thoroughly 
^Christian. 

As  it  stands,  it  may  well  be  something  of  a  pasticcio,  though 
it  has  its  own  unity.  The  gnomic  lines  65-72,  which  have  been 
■described  as  both  pre-Christian  and  pre-English,  are  so  built 
into  its  structure  that  they  have  bectmie  part  of  the  whole,  like 
the  (motadons  from  Julian  of  Nmwich  in  Little  Gidding.  They 
are  the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  and  counterparts 
lo  diem  may  be  found  in  the  Book^  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes. 
ITicsc  Books  too  are  pre-Christian,  and  indeed  sub'Chrisdan,but, 
■^Tiificantly,  they  are  part  of  the  Canon.  Even  in  the  matter 
the  Fates  and  their  decrees,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
to  the  eighth-century  poet,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  tenth-century 
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copyist,  they  conveyed  no  more  idea  of  mythological  beings  than 
Fate  conveys  to  us.  Wyrda  gesceaft  is  the  equivalent,  in  un¬ 
doubtedly  Christian  poems,  of  Codes  gesceaft.  The  layman 
has  the  impression  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  words :  Fate  is 
pagan.  Providence  is  Christian,  but  either  ‘will  go  ever  as  it 
must’.  We  ought  always  to  remember  that  we  have  the  poem 
in  its  present  form  simply  because  Bishop  Leofric  of  Exeter 
presented  it  to  his  Chapter  Library.  To  him  it  cannot  have 
seemed  inadequate  or  heretical,  let  alone  pagan. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  deliberately  encouraged  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  hlend  pagan  and  Christian  ideas  and  practices.  But 
there  had  to  be  some  common  ground.  The  temple  could 
become  a  church,  because  both  are  buildings  made  with  hands 
to  express  man’s  sense  of  the  numinous.  Eastre,  goddess  of 
Spring,  could  become  Easter  because  there  is  a  basic  poetry  link¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  the  re-awaking  of  Nature  and  the  Resurrection. 
These  are  reasonable  transferences.  What  is  not  reasonable, 
having  neither  practical  nor  allegorical  value,  is  the  assumption 
that  a  poem  meant  to  be  listened  to  (and  so  subject  to  on-the-spot 
criticism)  or  to  be  read  to  oneself  (and  so  subject  to  cold  con¬ 
templation)  should  be  a  jig-saw  of  incompatible  ideas.  You  can 
believe  in  the  Parcae  or  Nornir;  in  impersonal  Fate;  or  in 
Providence :  but  you  cannot  believe  in  all  three  concepts  at  once, 
or  even  in  succession.  A  good  poem,  if  it  has  any  unity  of  tone, 
any  compelling  theme,  cannot  vacillate  from  forthright  heathen 
to  forthright  Christian,  and  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
The  Wanderer  docs. 

Kjartan  Olafsson,  who  was  ready  to  worship  Christ  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  Thor  in  Iceland,  left  nobody  in  doubt  that  he  chan^ 
his  faith  as  he  changed  his  longitude.  To  accept  a  dozen  ortho¬ 
dox  lines  added  to  100  lines  of  incompatible  ethical  and  cosmo¬ 
logical  doctrines  would  imply  a  much  greater  confusion  of 
mind.  True,  King  Redwald  of  East  Anglia  had  in  one  tempk 
two  altars,  one  to  Christ  and  one  to  the  heathen  gods :  but  th^ 
is  no  evidence  that  he  expected  Mass  to  be  celd^rated  on  the 
*altar  of  the  devils*. 

We  expect  too  much.  Those  whose  interest  lies  in  salvaging 
every  rchc  of  Germanic  antiquity  would  like  to  stress  the  traces 
of  heathen  phrasing  and  ethic,  although  (as  Dr.  Timmer  has 
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ihown)  a  different  interpretation  is  linguistically  probable. 
Those  who  believe  that  Anglo-Saxon  poets  were  primarily 
Christian  propagandists  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  see  in  The 
Wanderer  a  pendant  to  the  Dr  Consolatione  Philosophiae  (by 
St.  Severinus  rather  than  by  Boethius) — that  is  yet  another  medi¬ 
tation  de  content ptu  mundi.  In  our  expectation  of  pure  Ger¬ 
manic  paganism,  or  pure  Roman  Christianity,  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  responses  to  life  that  are  neither  specifically 
pagan  nor  specifically  Christian,  but  universally  human.  Bishop 
Lcofric  may  well  have  had  a  more  charitable  mind  than  some 
of  the  poem’s  critics. 

At  times  of  loss  and  loneliness  The  Wanderer  can  come  un¬ 
mistakably  alive,  with  its  blend  of  delicate  insights  and  common 
sense,  its  sympathetic  understanding,  and  its  power  of  probing 
and  holding  the  human  simation.  It  has  been  called  timeless 
poetry,  because  we  need  no  more  knowledge  of  its  setting  than 
it  chooses  to  give  us.  Of  course,  an  understanding  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  comitatus  system  brings  the  hero’s  plight  home  to  us  with 
greater  poignancy,  but  the  poem  takes  us  into  his  mind  and  we 
see  the  world  through  his  eyes.  He  is  a  wandering  exile  (an 
!  'eardstapa  earfetha  gemyndig’)  who  laments  friends  and  kins¬ 
men  fallen  in  battle.  Long  ago  he  hid  his  generous  Lord  in 
the  darkness  of  earth,  and  then  in  wintry  sadness  (‘winter 
cearig’)  went  over  the  icy  waves  (‘hrimeeald  sac’  .  .  .  ‘wathema 
gd)ind’)  and  sought  to  find  the  hall  of  a  giver  of  treasure  who 
would  console  his  friendlessness.  This  is  his  own  experience : 

I  but  he  appeals  to  the  experience  of  all  his  fellow-sufferers.  ‘Any 
man  who  has  suffered  it  will  know  how  savage  a  comrade 
sorrow  is  ior  one  who  has  few  whom  he  loves  and  to  whom  he 
can  tell  his  secrets;  fm*  him  it  is  the  path  of  exile,  not  twisted 
gold— a  frozen  heart,  not  the  splendour  of  the  world.  He  calls 
to  mind  the  courtiers  and  the  treasure-giving,  how  when  he 
his  Lord  feasted  him  —  but  his  joy  has  failed’ 

This  situation  is  not  one  of  mere  antiquarian  interest.  The 
vivid  picture  of  a  man  uprooted,  with  neither  home  nor  social 
niche  but  only  memories,  for  whom  nothing  can  be  as  it  once 
was,  is  still  true,  on  a  terrifyingly  larger  scale.  There  are 
*ome  70,000  displaced  persons  in  Europe — each  one  ‘ethle 
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was  young 

(29-36). 
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bedxlcd’  geographically  or  politically — who  know  the  devas¬ 
tating  accuracy  of  these  Unes. 

For  such  a  man,  life  would  be  unbearable  if  he  had  neither 
fortitude  nor  faith.  The  poem  impUes  that  both  are  necessary. 
It  has  been  argued  that  it  means  to  show  us  the  contrast  between 
the  pagan  virtue  of  fortitude  and  the  Christian  quality  of  faith 
in  God’s  mercy:  and  that  this  is  clinched  in  the  concluding 
lines: 

Til  bith  se  the  his  treowe  gehealdeth;  |  ne  sceal  nzfre  his 
torn  to  rycene 

Beorn  of  his  breostum  acythan,  |  nemthe  he  xr  tha  bote 
cunne, 

Eorl  mid  cine  gefremman.  !  Wei  bith  tham  the  him  arc 
seceth, 

Frofre  to  Fzder  on  heofonum,  |  thzr  us  cal  seo  fzstnung 
stondeth.  (112-115) 

Tilf  says  Hupp6  {J.E.G.P.  xlii,  1943),  implies  the  best  that 
ordinary  human  go^ncss  can  do  in  difficult  circumstances— 
the  dignified  sclf<ontrol  of  the  stoical  pagan:  ‘Good  will  be 
the  man  who  keeps  his  trust;  he  will  never  too  easily  make 
known  his  grief  imless  he  knows  already  how  to  find  a  remedy.’ 

But  the  Christian  knows  where  to  look  for  his  remedy : 

‘Well  shall  it  be  for  him  who  seeks  for  grace,  for  consolation 
from  the  Father  in  heaven  where  all  security  stands  sure,’ 

I  cannot  feel  that  these  sentences  do  more,  than  describe  two 
states  of  mind  that  any  one  of  us  may  have.  Faith  does  not 
imply  sentimentality  or  lack  of  reticence:  and  til  cannot  be 
used  to  prove  any  such  contrast.  Old  English  uses  it  of  the 
good  on  Judgment  Day :  no  doubt  then  ‘vix  justus  sit  securus’, 
but  nevertheless  the  ‘tile’  arc  those  who  receive  the  invitation 
‘Venite  bcncdicti’.  (In  the  basic  passage  in  St.  Matthew,  ch. 
XXV,  it  may  be  noticed,  it  is  their  practice  of  ordinary  human 
virtues  that  wins  them  their  blessing  anyway.)  Til  is  used,  too, 
in  the  West  Saxon  Psalter  of  the  go<xlncss  of  God — how  can  it 
imply  something  of  inferior  quality  P 

The  code  of  conduct  set  out  in  the  gnomic  lines  65-69  would 
be  good  fm*  anyone,  whatever  his  belief : 
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‘The  wise  man  must  be  patient;  not  too  passionate  of  heart, 
not  too  hasty  of  speech,  not  too  reluctant  a  warrior,  not  too 
reckless,  not  too  timid,  nw  too  happy,  ncM-  too  covetous,  and 
never  too  eager  to  boast  before  his  Imowledge  is  clear.’ 

If  the  poet  had  read  his  Boethius,  we  may  be  sure  he  knew 
his  Vulgate.  There  he  would  have  read  that  ‘Melior  est  patiens 
arrogante’:  he  would  remember  the  advice  ‘Ne  sis  velox  ad 
irascendum’;  it  supports  his  own  experience  that  ‘wita  sceal 
gethyldig*,  and  that  he  ‘ne  sceal  no  to  hatheort,  ne  to  hrzd- 
wyrde’  (65,  66).  Earher  (12)  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  n^le  quaUty 
to  bind  fast  one’s  heart,  and  again  he  could  have  read  in  his  Old 
Testament,  ‘Ideo  prudens  in  tempore  illo  tacebit,  quia  tempus 
malum  est.’  There  is  no  proof  here  of  heathen  origin. 

Those  critics  are  unfair  who  ccMnplain  that  the  Wanderer 
does  not  follow  this  advice,  because  he  gives  way  to  grief  at, 
tome  length.  Surely  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  slmuts  it 
from  the  house-tc^) — more  accurately,  to  the  unsympathising 
tea  or  the  unresponsive  ruin.  We  are  listening  to  his  thoughts. 

The  soUloquy  was  invented  before  Hamlet’s  time.  One  of 
the  truest  touches  in  the  poem  is  that  remark  about  the  sorrow 
of  the  man  who  has  few  to  whom  he  can  tell  his  secrets,  know- 
ing  they  will  be  safe — he  has  ‘lyt  leofra  geholena’  (31).  The 
Anglo-Saxon  habit  of  understatement  warns  us  that  lyt  should 
be  read  as  none\  and  then  communing  with  oneself  is  all  that 
is  left. 

Most  impressive  in  The  Wanderer  are  the  atmosphere  and 
setting,  the  vivid  vignettes  of  the  natural  world,  hostile  yet 
subtly  in  tune  with  man — the  ice-cold  sea  and  the  ice<old  heart 
—the  contrast  between  the  revelry  in  the  banquet-hall  with  its 
ceremonial  doing  of  homage  re-lived  in  the  exile’s  dreams, 
when  ‘in  his  mind’s  eye  he  sees  himself  embracing  and  kissing 
his  liege  Lord  and  laying  on  that  knee  hands  and  head,  as  when 
in  days  long  since  he  enjoyed  the  grace  of  the  throne’  (41-44). 

And  then — how  true  it  is  of  that  kind  of  dream ! — ‘he  wakes 
and  sees  before  him  the  tawny  waves,  sea-birds  bathing,  spread¬ 
ing  their  wings,  hoarfrost  and  snow  falling,  mingled  with  hail’ 
(45-8).  ‘The  life  of  man  here  and  now,’  said  the  wise  counsellor 
of  Edwin  of  NOTthumbria  in  a  famous  speech,  ‘is,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what  we  do  not  know,  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  winter 
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with  your  nobles,  and  the  Are  were  lit  and  your  hall  warmed, 
and  it  rained  and  snowed  outside:  and  a  sparrow  came  and 
flew  swiftly  through  the  house,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the 
other.’  That  is  a  classic  description  of  comfort  indoors,  the 
friendly  social  safety  of  the  Court.  But  the  Wanderer  now  is 
outside,  with  the  storm-driven  bird,  and  he  too  will  ponder  on 
the  transience  of  Ufe. 

He  is  chained  by  ‘sorrow  and  sleep  both  together’  (39).  Sleep 
for  him  is  not  the  balm  of  hurt  minds :  it  is  the  twin  of  sorrow, 
the  sheer  exhaustion  that  offers  respite  and  then  mocks  it  with 
delusive  dreams.  The  wounds  of  the  Wanderer’s  heart  are  the 
more  painful  with  the  renewal  of  sorrow  after  the  comfort  of 
his  dream :  he  has  seen  his  old  companions,  and  wakes  to  find 
himself  alone.  Whether  he  goes  on  seeing  them  in  his  mind’s 
eye  or  whether  he  looks  for  them  eagerly  among  sailors  in  a 
passing  ship,  we  can  hardly  be  sure  now;  but  either  way,  the 
disappointment  strikes  hopie — they  are  ghosts  who  cannot 
speak,  or  strangers  who  do  not  know. 

From  the  plight  of  the  Wanderer,  the  friendless  individual, 
the  poet  passes  to  the  group,  the  valiant  warriors  who  had  per¬ 
force  to  give  up  their  Hall,  slain  in  their  pride  by  the  rampart 
and  some  of  them  not  granted  so  much  as  decent  burial  but 
torn  by  bird  or  beast  of  prey.  The  desolate  Hall  is  merely  one 
of  many  ruins,  and  gazing  at  them,  ‘any  clear-sighted  man 
must  understand  how  dread  it  will  be  when  all  worldly  wealth 
lies  waste;  even  as  now,  scattered  throughout  the  earth,  stand 
wind-swept  walls,  encrusted  with  frost,  tottering  defences.  The 
banqueting  halls  arc  lying  in  confusion,  their  owners  laid  low, 
bereft  of  joy’  (73-9). 

The  passage  about  the  ruin,  too,  has  ceased  to  be  a  bit  of 
antiquarianism.  Whereas  the  eighteenth  century  built  mock 
ruins  to  add  a  romantic  touch  to  the  prospect,  the  twentieth 
century  is  perhaps  back  with  the  Wanderer,  with  the  ruins  of 
the  last  war  still  everywhere,  and  in  our  more  pessimistic 
moments  we  may  wonder  whether  another  would  leave  so  much 
as  a  ruin. 

The  Wanderer  contemplates  his  derelict  building,  perhaps  a 
Roman  fort  once  filled  with  the  hum  of  life :  it  is  the  symbol  of 
the  durable  strength  and  the  transient  gaiety  of  a  bygone  civili- 
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,  sadon.  He  secs  that  sub  specie  aeternitatis  both  arc  ephemeral. 

I  And  at  any  time  from  the  late  eighth  century  to  the  mid- 

clcvcnth,  poet  and  reader  could  have  seen  their  own  ruins — 
monasteries  and  churches,  forts  and  towns,  that  had  been 
;  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  The  work  of  giants — of  the  mighty 

i  men  of  old — has  fallen;  how  should  their  own  more  uncertain 

civilisation  stand 

I  The  Wanderer’s  contemplation  of  the  loss  of  the  great  in 

their  military  glory  leads  him  naturally  from  the  ruin  of  their 
i  castle  to  the  destruction  of  all  things;  his  melancholy  grows  in 
a  triply  widening  circle  until  it  embraces  everything  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  poet  has  in  mind  the  final 
destruction  at  Doomsday :  but  in  the  nagging  wars  of  the  eighth 
century  one  could  sec  all  the  wealth  of  one’s  immediate  world 
laid  waste  then  and  there  (74). 

The  poem  asserts  that  the  Creator  of  men  has  laid  the  castle 
waste:  an  uncompromising  belief  that  has  been  used  to  dis¬ 
prove  Huppe’s  view  that  the  poem  is  a  study  of  the  mercy  of 
God  set  over  against  pagan  despair.  As  Stanley  B.  Greenfield 
asks  (in  J.E.G.P.y  L,  1951),  where  is  the  mercy  in  this  scene  of 
desolation  ?  I  think  we  need  to  remember  that  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  there,  in  both  the  historical  and  gnomic  books, 
they  could  read  that  God  could  destroy  as  well  as  sustain. 

‘Wyrd  bith  ful  aracd’  says  the  poem;  which  B.  J.  Timmer 
takes  to  mean  that  our  lot  is  appefinted  for  us.  It  is  more  com¬ 
monly  taken  to  mean  that  Fate  is  inexorable — and  so  is  God 
according  to  the  Bool(  of  Lamentations — ‘idcirco  tu  inexorabilis 
cs:’.  Indeed,  there  is  a  close  parallel  to  The  Wanderer’s 
sequence  of  thot^ht  in  Chapter  III  of  this  Book — ‘I  am  the  man 
who  has  seen  afniction  ...  he  has  driven  me  and  brought  me 
into  darkness  without  any  light’  .  .  .  and  so  on  through  nine¬ 
teen  terrible  verses.  And  then  it  too  ends  with  the  same  un¬ 
expected  climax :  ‘the  steadfast  love  of  the  Lord  never  ceases’. 

Here  I  think  is  the  key  to  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  The 
Wanderer',  the  exile  does  not  deny  the  bitterness  of  his  cup, 
but  he  believes  in  a  God  behind  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
this  fleeting  world. 

How  fleeting  it  is  the  poet  expresses  in  the  fine  passage  (92- 
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no)  where  the  wise  man,  remembering  battles  of  long  ago, 
exclaims,  ‘Hwacr  cwom  mearg?  hwacr  cwom  mago?  . . .  ’  ‘What 
has  become  of  the  htM-se,  what  of  the  warrior?  What  of  the 
treasure-giver?  What  of  the  seats  at  the  banquet?  Where  arc 
the  joys  of  the  hall?  Alas  for  the  shining  cup,  alas  for  the  war¬ 
rior  in  mail !  Alas  for  the  prince’s  glory !  How  that  time  has 
departed,  grown  dark  beneath  the  helm  of  night  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  Now,  in  place  of  that  loved  chivalry  stands  a  wall 
wondrous  high,  bright  with  serpent  shapes;  the  strength  of 
ash-shafted  spears  has  carried  the  warriors  away,  weapons 
greedy  for  slaughter — Fate  great  and  terrible.  And  on  these 
rocky  slopes  beat  storms,  the  railing  tempest :  the  howling  terror 
,  of  winter  grips  the  earth  (when  dark  comes  on,  the  shadow  of 
night  growing  dim)  and  sends  from  the  north  a  fierce  shower 
of  hail  to  the  hurt  of  men.  All  the  realm  of  earth  is  full  of 
stress :  the  decree  of  the  fates  destroys  the  world  beneath  the 
heavens.  Here  wealth  is  lent  but  for  a  little  while;  so  are  friends, 
so  are  vassals,  so  are  kinsmen :  all  the  frame  of  Earth  is  grow¬ 
ing  desolate.’  (‘Eal  this  eorthan  gesteal  idel  weortheth’ — practcrit 
cnim  figura  hujus  mundi.*)  There  are  pagan  parallels  in  the 
Hdvamdly  that  Old  Norse  Book  of  Proverbs,  but  the  transience 
of  all  things  mortal  is  not  only  a  heathen  idea.  Here  the  Old 
English  version  of  the  Cura  Pastoralis  is  interesting:  for  after 
translating  Hebrews  12,  9  and  10,  it  adds  ‘forthaemthe  theos 
world  is  swithc  larnu’.  It  is  something  lent,  not  held  by  charter 
but  on  loan,  to  be  given  back  when  the  demand  arises — which 
is  another  way  of  asserting  the  omnipotence  of  God.  If,  as 
Greenfield  complains,  the  poem  says  nothing  about  the  Chris¬ 
tian  belief  in  Grace  and  Salvation  as  an  antidote  to  this  tran¬ 
sitory  nature  of  the  world,  why  should  it?  Grace  and  Salvation 
are  not  antidotes;  for  the  transitory  nature  of  the  world  is  a 
fact,  and  cannot  be  cured,  though  our  reaction  to  it  may  be 
modified.  May  we  not  regret  its  lost  glories  while  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  them  to  have  been  vain? 

The  last  two  lines  come  full  circle  back  to  the  first  with  their 
declaration  that  life  is  framed  by  the  mercy  of  God.  They  sound 
like  another  memory  of  the  third  chapter  of  Lamentations: 
’Bonus  est  Dominus  sperantibus  in  eum,  animae  quaerenti 
ilium,’  with  an  added  echo  of  the  Pater  Noster  and  of  the 
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Tatcr  misericordianim  ct  Dcus  todus  consoladonis’  of  II  Corin¬ 
thians  i,  3. 

‘All  security’ — ‘cal  sco  faestnung’ :  they  arc  phrases  of  mul¬ 
tiple  meaning  and  depth.  Feestnung  in  Old  English  has  many 
references — anything  that  holds  things  fast:  stability:  fordfi- 
adon:  radheadon:  covenant — and  all  these  ideas  arc  full  of 
Biblical  overtones.  Gavin  Bone  translated  the  word  as  fortress : 
and  in  view  of  the  poem’s  stress  on  the  ruined  stronghold  and 
on  the  insecurity  of  life,  the  double  meaning  may  be  held  in 
mind.  ‘Turris  fordssima  nomen  Domini,’  says  Proverbs  (i8, 
10),  ‘ad  ipsum  currit  justus  (sc  the  his  treowc  hcaldcth)  ct 
cxaltabitur.’ 

Faith  in  security  (despite  all  harsh  experience)  standing  at 
the  centre  of  things  is  fundamentally  the  opposite  of  pagan  be¬ 
lief.  It  carries  us  worlds  away  from  the  capricious  gods  of 
Olympus  or  Asgard  quarrelling  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Lol(asenna. 
Chrisdan  poets  of  every  age  have  stressed  this  belief  in  the  ‘feste 
Burg’.  They  arc  constantly  offering  a  challenge : 

Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges 
For  none  can  thee  secure 
But  One  who  never  changes, 

Thy  God,  thy  Life,  thy  Cure — 

and  as  constandy  acccpdng  it : 

Fixed  on  this  ground  will  I  remain  .  .  . 

When  earth’s  foundadons  melt  away. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  did  not  say  it  as  well  as  Vaughan  or  John 
Wesley,  perhaps,  but  throughout  his  poem,  and  at  its  considered 
climax,  this  is  what  he  was  saying. 
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‘I  Have  a  Smack  of  Hamlet’: 
Coleridge  and  Shakespeare’s  Characters 
BARBARA  HARDY 


MY  THESIS  is  a  simple  one :  I  believe  that  Coleridge,  contrary 
to  the  usual  assumptions,  would  never  have  asked,  ‘How  Many 
Children  Had  Lady  Macbeth?’  He  is  really  the  father  not  d 
Bradley  but  of  Stoll,  Wilson  Knight,  L.  C.  Knights,  and  the 
other  modern  critics  who  have  so  ably  demonstrated  what  Coler¬ 
idge  himself  insisted  on  in  his  Essay  on  Methody  that  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  was  pursuing  two  Methods  at  once;  and  besides  the 
psychological  Meth^,  he  had  also  to  attend  to  the  poetical.’ 
Coleridge’s  wisest  children  have  been  oddly  disinclined  to 
acknowledge  their  origin. 

Coleridge,  for  all  his  interest  in  psychological  verisimilitude, 
recognised  that  the  individual  liveliness  of  each  character  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  total  dramatic  form,  that  verisimilitude,  even  in 
major  characters,  may  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  and 
that  the  dramatic  medium  is  linguistic  as  well  as  human.  When 
he  is  classed  with  Maurice  Morgann,  and  the  other  ‘psycholo¬ 
gical’  Shakespearean  critics,  the  text  is  not,  I  am  aware,  ‘How 
Many  Children  Had  Lady  Macbeth?’  It  is  usually  that  other 
heresy  in  a  nutshell,  ‘I  have  a  smack  of  Hamlet  myself,  if  I  may 
say  so.’  Coleridge  should  plainly  not  have  said  so.  Posterity 
has  forgotten  both  the  apologetic  tone  and  the  occasion  of  his 
innocent  remark.  It  was  made  in  conversation  and  it  was  surely 
provoked  by  irresistible  truth.  If  we  allow  Hamlet  any  psycho¬ 
logical  identity  at  all,  then  Coleridge  was  like  Hamlet.  I  had 
a  student  who  said,  ‘I  am  Fred  Vincy,’  but  this  was  a  bio¬ 
graphical  coincidence,  not  an  approach  to  Middlemarch.  More¬ 
over,  Coleridge  merely  claimed  to  ‘have  a  smack  of  Hamlet’, 
though  Bradley  talks  as  if  he  made  a  complete  identification. 
And  Coleridge’s  resemblance  to  Hamlet  was  not  the  sole  text 
for  his  commentary  on  the  play,  which  is  also  an  account  of 
dramatic  language  and  dramatic  relations.  Coleridge  may  give 
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US  a  psycholo^cal  analysis  of  Hamlet  the  man,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  all  he  l^s  to  say  about  Hamlet  the  play. 

If  modern  Shakespearean  critics  have  neglected  Coleridge’s 
interest  in  form  and  language,  Coleridgeans  have  been  equdly 
guilty,  for  if  they  have  praised  where  others  have  blamed,  they 
Live  tended  to  praise  Coleridge’s  psychological  insight  at  the 
expense  of  his  aesthetic  insight.  Babcock’s  The  Genesis  of 
Shat^espeare  Idolatry  made  it  clear  that  the  psychological  in¬ 
spection  of  Shakespeare’s  characters  is  much  older  than  Coler¬ 
idge,  but  even  if  we  can  no  longer  claim  that  Coleridge  started 
it  all,  there  is  still  a  persistent  claim  that  his  analysis  of  char¬ 
acter  is  the  most  admirable  part  of  his  criticism  of  Shakespeare. 
Oliver  Elton,  in  the  Survey  of  English  Uteraturey  insists  that 
Coleridge’s  greatest  gift  as  a  critic  is  his  ability  to  observe  and 
describe  the  mental  processes  of  ‘Hamlet  or  mmself .  T.  M. 
Raysor,  in  the  introduction  to  Coleridge’s  Shal^espearean  Criti¬ 
cism  (hereafter  referred  to  as  5.C.)  says : 

At  every  turn  of  his  acute  psychological  analysis,  he  general¬ 
izes  his  perceptions  of  Shakespeare’s  characters  into  per¬ 
ceptions  of  universal  qualities  in  human  nature,  which  may 
be  read,  as  in  the  analysis  of  Edmund’s  shame,  which  gener¬ 
ates  his  guilt,  or  in  the  analysis  of  the  jealousy  of  Leontes, 
fdr  themselves  alone,  without  the  need  of  reference  to 
Shakespeare’s  plays. 

And  Kathleen  Coburn,  in  the  introduction  to  her  collection. 
Inquiring  Spirit^  comments : 

The  more  one  reads  Coleridge  the  more  impressed  one 
becomes  with  what  can  only  be  called  a  psychological 
approach  to  all  human  problems.  Whether  it  lx  punctua¬ 
tion,  or  political  sovereignty,  a  criticism  of  Richard  //,  the 
position  of  the  mediaeval  Church  ...  he  sees  it  as  a  piece 
of  human  experience,  understandable  in  relation  to  the 
whole  human  organism,  individual  or  social,  so  far  as  that 
organism  can  be  comprehended  as  a  whole. 

Such  comments  are  sound  and  genuine  compliments  to  what 
deserves  praise  —  Coleridge’s  psychological  penetration  and 
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classification.  But  at  this  moment  in  the  history  of  criticism 
they  arc  perhaps  backhanded  compliments.  They  praise — and 
rigntly — the  human  informativeness  of  G)lcridgc’s  criticism, 
but  say  very  much  less  about  his  rarer  critical  interest  in  form 
and  language.  Neither  Raysor  nor  Miss  Coburn  arc  unaware 
of  these  interests.  Miss  Coburn  praises  Coleridge’s  analysis  of 
‘the  dynamic  unity’  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Raysor,  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  form  is  neglected  in  Coleridge,  admits  that 
psychological  analysis  of  character  may  lead  to  the  subordination 
of  plot  and  conventions,  though  he  allows  Coleridge  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  ‘exposition’  of  the  plays.  I  could  not,  even  if  I 
wished,  deny  the  strength  of  Coleridge’s  psychological  account 
of  character.  I  would  only  cla’m,  using  Coleridge  as  my  text 
and  my  illustration,  that  this  interest  was  controlled  and  directed 
by  his  sense  of  imaginative  form,  and  that  astonishingly  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  his  formal  criticism  of  Shakespearean 
characters.  If  we  happen  to  believe  that  Stoll’s  preoccupation 
with  form  and  convention  or  Wilson  Knight’s  spatial  analysis 
or  L.  C.  Knight’s  attention  to  dramatic  poetry  sometimes 
underplay  the  mnetion  of  the  unit  of  human  character,  we  can 
put  it  another  way,  and  say  that  Coleridge’s  sense  of  form  was 
preserved  from  abstraction  or  reduction  by  his  interest  in  human 
psychology. 

I  should  like  to  begin  with  Coleridge’s  image  for  the  creative 
process :  ‘The  great  prerogative  of  genius  (and  Shakespeare  felt 
and  availed  himself  of  it)  is  now  to  swell  itself  to  the  dignity  of 
a  god,  and  now  to  subdue  and  keep  dormant  some  part  of  that 
lofty  nature’  (S.C.  II,  p.  133).  This  is  not  a  novel  tribute.  We 
find  Shaftesbury,  speaung  of  poets  in  general,  calling  the  good 
poet  ‘A  second  maker;  a  just  Prometheus  under  Jove’  {Char- 
actrristihs  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  Times).  Mrs.  Montagu 
says  that  Shakespeare 

Seems  to  have  the  art  of  the  Dervise,  in  the  Arabian  tales, 
who  could  throw  his  soul  into  the  body  of  another  man, 
and  be  at  once  possessed  of  his  sentiments,  adopt  his  pas¬ 
sions,  and  rise  to  all  the  functions  and  feelings  of  his 
situation.  {An  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shal^e- 
speare.) 
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^  He  is  the  Proteus  of  the  drama;  he  changes  himself  into 

’  every  character,  and  enters  easily  into  every  condition  of 

‘  human  nature.  (A  Philosophical  Analysis  and  Illustration 

of  Some  of  Shal^espeare's  Remarkable  Characters^ 

These  comments  have  one  thing  in  common,  in  which  they 
t  differ  from  Coleridge’s  apparently  similar  metaphor  of  compU- 

1  ment.  They  are  images  of  magical  or  superhuman  power  mark¬ 

ing  the  entnusiastic  awed  response  to  Shakespeare’s  varie^  and 
[  verisimilitude.  Shakespeare  is  as  rich  and  as  large  as  life,  his 
persons  are  as  alive  as  real  people,  this  is  creation  as  creative  as 
:  God’s.  Coleridge’s  analogue  is  made  in  a  different  context. 

I  When  he  speaks  of  genius  as  the  ability  ‘to  swell  itself  to  the 

dignity  of  a  god,  and  how  to  subdue  and  keep  dormant  some 
1  part  of  that  lofty  nature,  and  to  descend  even  to  the  lowest  char- 

i  acter — to  become  everything,  in  fact,  but  the  vicious’,  when  he 

\  says  that  Shakespeare  darts  ‘himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all  the 

;  forms  of  human  character  and  human  passion’  (5.C.  II,  p.  96), 

1  or  when  he  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  ‘Proteus’  and  ‘the  Spino- 

\  zistic  deity’  he  is  using  metaphors  of  magic  for  a  different  rea- 

i  son.  He  is  also,  of  course,  showing  himself  as  the  virtuous 

philosopher  shocked  by  the  chameleon  poet,  and  trying  to  re¬ 
strict  the  creative  einfuhlungj  but  that  is  by  the  way.  Whereas 
t  Mrs.  Montagu  and  William  Richardson  seem  to  be  using  the 
image  to  praise  the  reality  of  Shakespeare’s  world,  Coleridge  is 
i  using  it  to  distinguish  between  imitation  and  copy,  between 
imaginative  and  mechanical  creation.  He  is  not  putting  Shake- 
l  ^)earc  in  competition  with  God,  not  even  for  purposes  of  hyper¬ 
bolic  bardolatry :  he  sees  his  poet  as  a  creator  who  is  engaged  in 
1  explaining  or  generalising  (^’s  plenty,  not  in  repeating  it. 

The  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet y  for  instance,  is  not  to  be 
flattered  as  dramatic  verisimilitude  by  a  comparison  with  all  the 
,  old  nurses  we  have  known  and  seen  in  life.  Coleridge  says : 

I  appeal  confidently  to  my  hearers  whether  the  closest  ob- 
(  servation  of  the  manners  of  one  or  two  old  nurses  would 

have  enabled  Shakespeare  to  draw  this  character  of  admir¬ 
able  generalisation?  Surely  not.  Let  any  man  conjure  up 
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in  his  mind  all  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  belong  to  a  nurse,  and  he  will  find  them  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  picture  of  the  old  woman:  nothing  is  omitted. 
This  effect  is  not  produced  by  mere  observation  (S.C.  II, 
P-  133)- 

This  is  an  important  admission.  Reynolds  makes  a  similar 
admission  in  his  insistence  on  the  idealising  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  —  here  is  the  rejection  of  the  ‘copy’  coming  to  life  in 
dramatic  criticism.  The  creatures  of  imagination  are  not  to  be 
praised  by  comparisons  with  the  models  of  life. 

Coleridge’s  controlling  interest  is  his  concept  of  imaginative 
synthesis.  When  he  attacks  Massinger’s  Camiola  for  its  uncon¬ 
vincing  characters  he  is  speaking  of  formal,  not  of  psycho¬ 
logical  failure.  Massinger  does  not  prepare  us  to  meet  his 
characters,  Coleridge  complains;  they  arc  planned  as  separate 
and  disjunctive  units,  not  in  imaginative  co-operation  like  the 
characters  of  Shakespeare :  - 
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Because  the  dramatis  personae  were  all  planned  each  by 
itself ‘y  but  in  Shadeespeare  the  play  is  a  syngenesia — each  has 
indeed  a  life  of  its  own  and  is  an  individuum  of  itself,  but 
yet  am  organ  to  the  whole  . . .  Shakespeare  was  a  compara¬ 
tive  anatomist  {Miscellaneous  Criticism,  cd.  Raysor  ([here¬ 
after  M.C.],  p.  95). 

Coleridge  too  is  a  comparative  anatomist.  Although  his  sense 
of  form  extends  to  a  vision  of  the  universe,  it  is  rooted  in  his 
critical  reading  of  Wordsworth  and  Shakespeare.  It  directs  his 
analysis  of  individual  characters  and  controls  his  interest  in 
psycnological  realism.  Without  this  sense  of  form  he  would  still 
have  been  a  wcat  character  critic  like  Hazlitt  or  Bradley  (it  is 
ironic  to  find  Bradley  complaining  that  the  Romantic  critics  ^ 
paid  little  attention  to  construction),  but  with  it  he  is  a  great  i 
dramatic  critic.  Hazlitt  and  Bradley  tell  us  about  human  char¬ 
acter,  taking  Macbeth  or  Othello  as  a  point  of  departure; 
Coleridge  tells  us  about  the  play.  He  was  not  the  subde-souled 
psychologist  who  took  the  play  as  his  casebook.  He  did  not 
abstract  and  isolate  the  characters  and  analyse  them  as  imitations  > 
of  the  individual  psyche.  Whatever  his  faults  as  a  dramatic 
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critic  arc,  they  arc  not  those  of  Mrs.  Griffith  or  Maurice  Mor- 
gann.  He  has  weaknesses:  ignorance  of  theatrical  conditions 
and  dramatic  conventions,  prudery,  prejudices  about  comedy. 
He  can  linger  overmuch  on  psychologic  detail,  and  spend  too 
much  time  in  discussing  characters  as  moral  examples.  But  he 
seldom  considers  the  dramatic  character  in  isolation,  either  from 
the  dramatic  context  of  other  characters  or  from  the  full  context 
of  the  orientation  towards  the  audience.  In  spite  of  his  love  of 
psychological  speculation,  his  interest  in  imaginative  form  exer¬ 
cises  its  control  over  his  motive-himting.  He  is  almost  always 
i  aware  that  the  play  is  a  whole  and  that  its  parts  are  the  diffu- 
[  sions  of  imaginative  power  and  not  the  fixities  and  definities  of 
'  accurate  copying.  Like  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  we  know  to  have  been  important,  Coleridge  saw  character 
I  as  an  aspect  and  not  as  the  sole  object  of  dramatic  fen-m.  Schlegel 
I  said  in  his  Vienna  Lectures  of  i8^ : 

The  characters  which  Shakespeare  has  so  thoroughly  de- 
I  lineated  have  undoubtedly  a  number  of  individual  pecu- 

i  liarities,  but  at  the  same  time  they  possess  a  significance 

I  which  is  not  applicable  to  them  alone:  they  generally 

supply  materials  for  a  profound  theory  of  their  most  promi- 
I  nent  and  distinguishing  property.  But  even  with  the  above 
correction,  this  opinion  must  still  have  its  limitations. 
Characterization  is  merely  one  ingredient  of  the  dramatic 
art,  and  not  dramatic  poetry  itself. . . .  Many  of  the  fi^es 
of  Shakespeare  exhibit  merely  external  designations,  deter- 
i  mined  by  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole :  they 

I  are  like  secondary  persons  in  a  public  procession,  to  whose 

I  physiognomy  we  seldom  pay  much  attention;  their  only 

I  importance  is  derived  from  the  solemnity  of  their  dress  and 

I  the  duty  in  which  they  arc  engaged. 

I  And,  some  pages  earlier : 

I  It  was,  ^ncrally  speaking,  the  prevailing  tendency  (rf  the 

I  time  wluch  preceded  our  own,  (and  which  has  shown  itself 

I  particularly  in  physical  science,)  to  consider  everything  hav- 

ing  life  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  dead  parts  .  .  .  instead 
of  penetrating  to  the  central  point  and  viewing  all  the  parts 
s 
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as  so  many  irradiations  from  it.  Hence  nothing  is  so  rare 
as  a  critic  who  can  elevate  himself  to  the  comprehensive 
contemplation  of  a  work  of  art.  Shakespeare’s  compositions, 
from  the  very  depth  of  purpose  displayed  in  them,  have 
been  especially  liable  to  the  misfortune  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood.  ...  In  an  essay  on  Romeo  and  Juliet j  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  I  went  through  the  whole  of  the  scenes 
in  their  order,  and  demonstrated  the  inward  necessity  of 
each  with  reference  to  the  whole;  I  showed  why  such  a 
particular  circle  of  characters  and  relations  was  placed 
around  the  two  lovers .  . . 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  Coleridge’s  debt  to  Schlegcl, 
but  the  German  critic’s  more  self-conscious  formulation  of  the 
dynamic  analysis  which  they  both  exercise  so  brilliantly  helps 
to  emphasise  Coleridge’s  formal  interests.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Raysor  when  he  says,  ‘Schlegel  powerfully  influenced  Coleridge, 
but  not  in  Coleridge’s  chief  contribution  to  Shakespearean  criti¬ 
cism’.  Like  Schlegel,  Coleridge  sees  dramatic  form  in  terms  of 
organic  and  vital  fusion;  like  Schlegel,  he  is  capable  of  subor¬ 
dinating  his  interest  in  Shakespeare’s  psychology  to  his  sense  of 
this  fusion,  and  of  analysing  it  in  terms  of  what  we  should  call 
both  sequential  and  spatial  relations.  Coleridge’s  interest  in 
psychological  character  was  subordinated  to  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Imagination.  He  sees  a  play  as  communicable  form, 
not  as  a  series  of  truthful  human  documents : 

A  living  body  is  of  necessity  an  organised  one,  and  what  is 
organisation,  but  the  connection  of  parts  to  a  whole,  so  that 
each  part  is  at  once  ends  and  means !  This  is  no  discovery 
of  criticism;  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  human  mind  (5.C.  I, 
p.  223). 

It  is  the  recognition  that  dramatic  characters  are  at  once  ends 
and  means  which  distinguishes  Coleridge  from  most  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  and  many  of  lus  descendants. 

Coleridge  sees  the  individual  character,  just  as  he  sees  the 
poetic  image,  as  the  product  of  the  modifying  imagination.  He 
sees  the  slupely  play  as  a  hierarchical  pattern  of  character  in 
which  psychological  equality  is  impossible.  In  spite  of  his 
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digressions,  the  Shakespeare  lectures  and  notes  illustrate  this  on 
almost  every  page.  Let  us  forget  his  smack  of  Hamlet  and  turn 
to  his  brief  analysis  of  the  first  scene.  This  is  very  much  more 
detailed  in  Coleridge’s  marginalia  than  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare.  In  the  1811-12  lecture  on 
Hamlet,  psychological  analysis  of  character  is  certainly  promi¬ 
nent,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  notes  we  find  a  much  fuller 
formal  analysis.  The  quality  of  the  observations  is  perhaps  not 
brilliant,  but  what  is  important  here  is  the  direction  of  the 
critic’s  interest.  He  observes  the  language  of  the  first  speeches : 
‘the  language  is  familiar:  no  poetic  descriptions  of  night,  no 
elaborate  information  conveyed  by  one  speaker  to  another’.  He 
observes  the  dramatic  situation :  words,  scene,  events,  dramatis 
personae : 

The  armour,  the  dead  silence,  the  watchfulness  that  first 
interrupts  it,  the  welcome  relief  of  guard,  the  cold,  the 
broken  expressions  as  of  a  man’s  compelled  attention  to 
bodily  feelings  allowed  no  man, — all  excellendy  accord  with 
and  prepare  for  the  after  gradual  rise  into  tragedy — but 
above  all  into  a  tragedy  the  interest  of  which  is  eminently 
ad  et  apud  intra  . . . 

The  preparation  informative  of  the  audience  just  as  much 
as  was  precisely  necessary;  how  gradual  first,  and  with  the 
uncertainty  appertaining  to  a  question — 

What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night. 

Even  the  word  ‘again’  has  its  credibilizing  effect.  Then  the 
representative  of  the  ignorance  of  the  audience,  Horatio 
(not  himself  but  [quoted  by]  Marcellus  to  Bernardo)  anti¬ 
cipates  the  common  solution,  ‘  ’tis  but  our  phantasy’.  But 
Marcellus  rises  secondly  into  ‘dreaded  sight’.  Then  this 
‘thing’  becomes  at  once  an  ‘apparition’,  and  that  too  an 
intelligent  spirit  that  is  to  be  spolfen  to.  .  .  .  The  effort  of 
the  narrator  to  master  his  own  imaginative  terrors;  the  con¬ 
sequent  elevation  of  the  style,  itself  a  continuation  of  this 
effort;  the  turning  off  to  an  outward  object,  ‘yon  same 
star’.  O  heaven !  wewds  are  wasted  to  those  that  feel  and 
to  those  who  do  not  feel  the  exquisite  judgement  of  Shake¬ 
speare  {S.C.  I,  pp.  20,  21). 
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The  final  comment  is  no  mere  exclamation :  ‘judgement’  is 
one  of  Coleridge’s  technical  terms,  and  it  means  formal  plan¬ 
ning.  The  details  observed  by  Coleridge  are  now  what  every 
schoolboy  knows,  true,  but  I  am  not  claiming  subdety  for  these 
comments,  only  a  sense  of  structure  which  controls  the  psycho¬ 
logical  interest.  He  sees  character  as  part  of  the  structure,  not 
as  its  psychological  content.  He  sees  the  dramatic  function 
which  directs  even  highly  individualised  character : 

In  any  direct  form  to  have  kept  Hamlet’s  love  for  Ophelia 
before  the  audience,  would  have  made  a  breach  in  the  unity 
of  the  interest;  but  yet  to  the  thoughtful  reader  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  spite  to  poor  Polonius  (5.C.  I,  p.  30). 
Shakespeare  evidendy  wishes  as  much  as  possible  to  spare 
the  character  of  Laertes,  to  break  the  extreme  turpitude  oi 
his  consent  to  become  an  agent  and  accomplice  of  me  king’s 
treacheries — and  to  this  end  works  the  re-introduction  of 
Ophelia.  (Note  on  Act  FV-,  v,  S.C.  I,  p.  35.) 

The  co-presence  of  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo  is 
most  judiciously  contrived,  frr  it  renders  the  courage  of 
Hamlet  and  his  impetuous  eloquence  perfectly  intelligible 
{S.C.  I,  p.  25). 

The  last  example  is  a  characteristic  one,  because  Coleridge 
moves  on  to  explain  the  psychological  plausibility  of  the  effect 
of  Hamlet’s  ‘human  auditors’  on  his  .'actions :  but  he  is  as  in¬ 
terested  in  the  dramatic  method  as  in  Lt  psychological  truth. 
The  two  important  recognitions  arc  these :  lie  interest  in  the 
way  in  which  verisimilitude  is  communicated,  and  the  interest 
in  those  fimctions  of  character  which  arc  nut  determined  by 
verisimilitude. 

Throughout  the  notes  and  even  in  the  lectures  this  sense  of 
form  and  medium  directs  the  psychological  analysis — there  are 
many  exceptions,  but  I  am  trying  to  show  the  existence  of 
Coleridge’s  concern  with  dramatic  form,  not  his  consistency  in 
applying  it.  There  arc  the  notes  on  King  Lear^  nearly  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  formal  rather  than  the  psychological  relations 
of  the  characters.  Lear  is  the  ^persona  paUens\  Edmund  the 
‘agent  and  prime  mover’.  Edgar’s  madness  is  there  as  a  contrast 
to  Lear’s — and  Coleridge  the  psychologist  observes  the  nature 
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of  the  difference.  Edmund’s  motivated  evil  is  compared  with 
the  motiveless  evil  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  Oswald  the  evil 
steward  balances  Kent  the  good  steward.  There  is  the  disagree- 
ment  of  Goneril  and  Albany  and  the  ‘perfect  sympathy  of  mon¬ 
strosity’  in  Regan  and  Cornwall.  In  each  instance  he  is  placing 
the  psychological  effect  in  a  dramatic  context :  the  false  madness 
brings  out  the  essential  quality  of  Lear’s  ‘eddy  without  progres¬ 
sion’,  while  lessening  its  shock.  Edmund’s  motive  alleviates 
the  horror  of  the  lack  of  motive  in  the  women.  The  protesting 
husband  prepares  for  the  screw’s  turn  when  the  secono  husband 
fails  to  protest.  Our  sympathy  for  Kent  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  dramatic  response : 

Kent  the  nearest  to  perfect  goodness  of  all  Shakespeare’s 
characters,  and  yet  the  most  individualized.  His  passionate 
affection  and  fidelity  to  Lear  acts  on  our  feelings  in  Lear’s 
own  favor;  virtue  itself  seems  to  be  in  company  with  him 
(5.C.  I,  p.  61). 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  Fool : 

The  Fool’s  conclusion  of  this  act  by  a  grotesque  prattling 
seems  to  indicate  the  dislocation  of  feeling  that  h^  begun 
and  is  to  be  continued  (of  Act  I,  v,  S.C.  I,  p.  64). 

His  genius  and  his  judgement  taught  him  to  use  these 
characters  with  terrible  effect,  in  aggravating  the  misery 
and  agony  of  some  of  his  most  distressing  scenes.  This 
result  is  especially  obvious  in  ‘King  Lear’ :  the  contrast  of 
the  Fool  wonderfully  heightens  the  colouring  of  some  of 
the  most  painful  situations,  where  the  old  monarch  in  the 
depth  and  fury  of  his  despair,  complains  to  the  warring 
elements  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters. . . .  Just  after¬ 
wards,  the  Fool  interposes,  to  heighten  and  inflame  the 
passion  of  the  scene  {S.C.  II,  pp.  73-74). 

His  comic  constantly  reacted  on  his  tragic  characters.  Lear, 
wandering  amidst  the  tempest,  had  all  his  feelings  of  dis¬ 
tress  increased  by  the  overflowings  of  the  wild  wit  of  the 
Fool,  as  vinegar  poured  upon  wounds  exacerbates  their 
pain;  thus  even  his  comic  humour  tends  to  the  development 
of  tragic  passion  {S.C.  II,  p.  266). 
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The  Fool  no  comic  bufloon  m  make  the  groundlings  laugh, 
no  forced  condescension  Shakespeare’s  genius  to  the  taste 
of  his  audiences.  Accordingly,  he  is  prepared  for — brought 
into  living  connection  with  the  pathos  of  the  play,  with  the 
sufferings  (5.C.  I,  p.  63). 

The  Fool  is  seen  in  his  dramatic  function,  and  he  is  also  seen 
as  a  character  endowed  with  individuality — like  Kent — for  the 
performance  of  this  function.  Individuality  is  not  the  assumed 
ideal  in  every  case :  it  is  a  part  of  the  function  which  Coleridge 
fully  recognises.  To  borrow  the  terms  used  of  Edgar  in  Lro 
Kirschbaum’s  article  in  this  journal  (January  1957),  Coleridge 
does  not  see  ‘dramatic  device’  at  war  with  ‘mimetic  unity’. 

If  we  turn  to  the  comments  on  The  Tempest^  there  are  some 
interesting  illustrations.  The  timing  of  Prospero’s  disclosure  of 
the  past  to  Miranda  is  observed  to  k  psychologically  plausible 
— the  past  has  now  arrived  at  the  island.  Coleridge  kjiows  that 
this  timing  is  dramatically  effective :  it  is  there  tor  the  benefit 
of  the  audience  as  well  as  for  the  ‘internal’  benefit  of  Miranda, 
there  for  the  purpose  of  ‘exciting  immediate  interest,  and  putting 
the  audience  in  possession  of  sul  the  information  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  plot’  (5.C.  I,  p.  132).  There  are  other 
comments  which  pass  or  praise  an  etiect  inexplicable  by  the 
demands  of  realistic  imitation :  Coleridge  refuses  to  hunt  for 
motive  in  Prospero’s  interruption  of  the  courtship  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda,  saying  that  it  ‘often  seemed  to  me  to  have  no 
sufficient  motive;  still,  his  alleged  reason  “lest  too  light  winning/ 
Make  the  prize  light’’  is  enough  for  the  ethereal  connections  of 
the  romantic  imagination,  although  it  would  not  be  so  for  the 
historical’  (5.C.  I,  p.  135).  Then  there  is  this  comment  on 
formal  exigency : 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Miranda  is  never  directly 
brought  into  comparison  with  Ariel,  lest  the  natural  and 
human  of  the  one  and  the  supernatural  of  the  other  should 
tend  to  neutralise  each  other  (S.C.  I,  p.  134). 

There  is  the  formal  observation  coming  after  a  comment  on 
the  psychological  realism  of  the  plot  against  Alonzo  and 
Gonzalo: 
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The  manner  of  familiarizing  a  mind,  not  immediately 
recipient,  to  the  suggestion  of  ^It,  by  associating  the  pro¬ 
posed  crime  with  something  ludicrous  orou  t  or  place, — 
something  not  habitually  matter  of  reverence. .  . .  Observe 
how  the  effect  of  this  scene  is  heightened  by  contrast  with 
another  counterpart  of  it  in  low  life, — that  between  the  con¬ 
spirators  Stephano,  Caliban,  and  Trinculo  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act,  in  which  there  are  the  same  essential 
characteristics  (5.C.  I,  p.  136). 

Coleridge  instances  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  an  example  of  unity 
of  feeling.  His  comments  on  the  characters  are  formal  com¬ 
ments: 

A  unity  of  feeling  pervades  the  whole  of  his  plays.  In  Romeo 
and  Juliet  all  is  youth  and  spring — it  is  youth  with  its  fol¬ 
lies,  its  virtues,  its  precipitancies;  it  is  ^ring  with  its 
odours,  flowers,  and  transiency: — the  same  feeling  com¬ 
mences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play.  The  old  men, 
the  Capulets  and  Montagues,  are  not  common  old  men; 
they  have  an  eagerness,  a  hastiness,  a  precipitancy — the 
effect  of  spring  (5.C.  II,  p.  265). 

He  also  says  that  the  minor  characters  of  the  play  derive 
their  interest  ‘from  being  instrumental  in  those  situations  in 
which  the  more  important  personages  develope  their  thoughts 
and  passions’  (S.C.  II,  p.  130),  though  he  qualifies  this  on  the 
next  page  by  his  comments  on  the  complexity  of  Capulet — 
‘the  whole  man’ — and  his  generalisaticm  about  the  instructive¬ 
ness  and  realism  of  such  minor  characters.  In  his  comments  on 
the  Nurse  and  Mercutio  he  is  plainly  concerned  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  their  vitality.  He  sees  the  contrast  made  by  the  Nurse 
in  this  context;  he  insists  that  Mercutio’s  ‘exquisite  ebullience 
and  overflow  of  youthful  life’,  and  his  ‘lively  intellect’  have  a 
purpose  beyond  mere  vitality : 

Had  not  Mercutio  been  rendered  so  amiable  and  so  inter¬ 
esting,  we  could  not  have  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity  for 
Romeo’s  interference,  connecting  it  immediately,  and  pas¬ 
sionately,  with  the  future  fortunes  of  the  lover  and  his 
mistress  {S.C.  II,  p.  133). 
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There  is  no  point  in  multiplying  examples.  I  have  not  had 
to  hunt  these  out — there  is  an  embarrassment  of  illustration  to 
prove  that  Coleridge’s  view  of  character  was  far  from  naive. 

He  could  observe  dramatic  function  not  only  in  characters 
without  much  individuality  or  unity  or  plausibility  like  Edgar, 
or  Helena  in  All’s  Well,  but  also  in  richly  individualised  char¬ 
acters  like  Mercutio.  He  could  even  question  the  false  death- 
scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  grounds  that  the  Nurse’s 
lament  was  characteristic  but  not  decorous — ‘excellently  suited 
to  the  Nurse’s  character,  but  grotesquely  unsuited  to  the  occas¬ 
ion’  (S.C.  I,  p.  ii).  We  may  object  that  he  had  litde  or  no 
understanding  of  dramatic  convention,  but  not  that  he  attached 
too  much  importance  to  psychological  realism. 

He  was  aware  that  psychological  realism  must  be  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  total  thematic  interest,  or  what  he  called 
the  ‘character’  of  the  play.  He  was  aware  also  that  individu¬ 
ality  was  muted  in  other  ways,  that  characters  in  drama  and 
fiction  bear  the  burden  of  symbol  and  generalisation  which  i 
may  resist  the  maximum  of  verisimilitude.  It  is  true  that  he 
lists  the  ‘characteristics’  of  Lear: 

The  strange,  yet  by  no  means  unnatural,  mixture  of  sel¬ 
fishness,  sensibility,  and  habit  of  feeling  derived  from  and 
fostered  by  the  particular  rank  and  usages  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  the  intense  desire  to  be  intensely  beloved,  selfish, 
and  yet  characteristic  of  the  selfishness  of  a  loving  and 
kindly  nature  . . .  leaning  for  pleasure  on  another’s  breast; 
the  selfish  craving  after  a  sympathy  with  a  prodigal  dis- 
interestness  .  .  .  (S.C.  I,  p.  55). 


He  goes  on  to  say,  perhaps  with  some  inconsistency : 


Old  age,  like  infancy,  is  itself  a  character.  In  Lear  the 
natural  imperfections  increased  by  life-long  habits  of  being 
promptly  obeyed.  Any  addition  of  individuality  unneces¬ 
sary  and  painful.  The  relations  of  others  to  him,  of  won¬ 
drous  fidelity  and  frightful  ingratitude,  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguish  him.  Thus  he  is  the  open  and  ample  play-room 
of  nature’s  passions  (S.C.  I,  p.  62). 
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This  recognition  of  the  distanced  or  suppressed  individual¬ 
ity  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  He  is  constantly  praising 
Shakespeare’s  ‘generic’  and  ‘symbolical’  power.  He  (A)serves, 
more  obviously,  the  process  of  generalisation  in  Spenser  and 
Milton.  He  says  that  Una  ‘has  no  particularisation,  but  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  feeling  that  a  statue  does,  when  contemplated 
at  a  distance’  (M.C.,  p.  37).  He  comments  that  it  was  desir¬ 
able  for  Milton  to  suppress  the  particular  and  the  ‘qmsi- 
humana  in  the  characters  of  God  and  Christ  {M.C.,  p.  162). 
He  praises  the  same  kind  of  generic  creation  in  Cenrantes, 
seeing  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  as  an  example  of  formal  dis¬ 
integration  : 

Put  him  and  his  master  together,  and  they  form  a  perfect 
intellect;  but  they  arc  separated  and  without  cement;  and 
hence  each  having  a  need  of  the  other  for  its  own  com¬ 
pleteness,  each  has  at  times  a  mastery  over  the  other.  For 
the  conunon  sense,  although  it  may  sec  the  practical  in¬ 
applicability  of  the  dictates  of  the  imagination  or  abstract 
reason,  yet  cannot  help  submitting  to  them.  These  two 
characters  possess  the  world,  alternately  and  interchange¬ 
ably  the  cheater  and  the  cheated.  To  impersonate  them, 
and  to  combine  the  permanent  with  the  individual,  is 
one  of  the  highest  creations  of  genius,  and  has  been 
achieved  by  Cervantes  and  Shakspeare,  almost  alone 
{M.C.,  p.  102). 

An  interesting  example  of  genuine  blindness  of  Coleridge’s 
part  is  his  response  to  the  simplifications  of  Jonson.  Here  he 
complains  of  the  absence  of  characteristic  and  particular  fea¬ 
tures.  A  Jonsonian  character  he  compares  with  ‘a  man  with  a 
huge  «/e»,  having  a  circulation  of  its  own,  and  which  we  might 
conceive  amputated,  and  the  patient  thereby  losing  all  his 
character;  or  they  are  mere  wens  instead  of  men — wens  per¬ 
sonified,  or  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  cut  out,  mandrake- 
fashion’  (M.C.,  p.  57).  He  seems  to  have  been  able  to  accept  the 
characterless  character  only  in  a  context  which  supplies  the 
missing  characteristics  by  externalised  supplement.  I^n  Quix¬ 
ote  is  supplemented  by  Sancho,  I.«ar  receives  definition  from 
the  play  of  the  passions  outside  him.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
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man  is  present  even  if  in  analysis  and  disintegration.  In  Jon- 
son  there  is  no  question  of  adding  various  simplified  characters 
into  a  human  whole,  and  Coleridge,  perhaps  for  this  reason, 
makes  his  condemnation  of  these  characterless  figures. 

Another  of  Coleridge’s  ‘modern’  critical  recognitions  is  his 
awareness  of  Shakespeare’s  poetic  medium.  I  do  not  want  to 
exaggerate  this,  ftw  it  is  certainly  in  relatively  few  instances 
that  his  approach  can  be  called  sophisticated.  There  are  times 
when  he  seems  to  regard  dramatic  language  in  a  crudely 
naturalistic  way,  as  when  he  defends  the  rhetoric  of  Con¬ 
stance’s  lament  in  King  John  with  the  anecdote  about  the 
woman  who  really  lamented  in  such  a  manner.  For  the  most 

{>art  he  is  interested  in  the  characterising  function  of  dramatic 
anguage,  and  even  if  this  now  appears  an  elementary  recog¬ 
nition  it  docs  at  least  demonstrate  his  constant  awareness  of 
character  as  artifact.  He  notices  such  instances  as  Caliban’s 
imagery.  Lady  Macbeth’s  forced  and  fantastic  apostrophes, 
Biron’s  rhetorical  expression,  ‘constituting  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  character’,  Mcrcutio’s  puns,  Hamlet’s  wit,  his  in¬ 
definite  images,  iiis  digresrions,  his  tendency  to  generalise, 
Bolingbroke’s  insistent  rhymes  expressing  his  ‘prcconccrtcdncss’ 
and  ‘the  vehement  and  sincere  irritation  of  Mowbray’,  Mis¬ 
tress  Quickly’s  ‘immcthodical’  trail  and  switchback,  Leontes’s 
sensuality,  &agmentariness,  and  ‘ambiguities’,  and  a  host  of 
other  examples  of  a  linguistic  emphasis  or  extension  of  mood 
and  personality  and  character.  Some  arc  obvious,  some  subtle, 
a  few  doubtful.  This  is  language  ‘modified  by  a  predominant 
passion’,  and  he  is  capable  of  recognising  that  it  is  passion 
rather  than  character  which  may  temporarily  determine  style 
and  imagery. 

He  tells  us  in  Chapter  XV  of  the  Biographia : 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  characteristic 
of  poetic  genius  docs  the  imagery  bcccwic,  when  it  moulds 
and  colors  itself  to  the  cirmumstances,  passion,  or  charac¬ 
ter,  present  and  foremost  in  the  mind. 

Coleridge’s  analysis  of  the  imaginative  complexity  of  the 
simile  of  the  bright  star  in  Venus  and  Adonis  is  an  analysis  of 
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dramatic  appropriateness.  His  account  of  the  distancing  func¬ 
tion  of  the  fanciful  images  in  the  same  poem  is  an  analysis — 
his  objections  to  the  licentiousness  are  irrelevant — which  shows 
a  subtle  sense  of  linguistic  control  of  the  reader.  This  subtlety 
does  occasionally  show  itself  in  his  comments  on  the  language 
of  the  plays.  Coleridge  makes  considerable  use  of  linguistic 
evidence  in  his  psychological  analysis.  He  sees  that  language 
is  the  medium  wHch  presents  character,  and  not  merdy  an 
I  appropriate  donation  to  each  dramatic  figure.  Hamlet’s  char¬ 
acter  ‘develops  itself’  in  speech;  Lady  Macbeth’s  bravado  and 
huitasy  soon  to  be  challenged  by  the  reahties  of  murder,  is 
interpreted  less  by  what  she  says  than  by  the  way  she  says  it; 
the  dramatic  pun  is  both  in  character  and  one  of  the  ‘intensives 
(rf  passion’.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Coleridge  is  by  no  means 
naive  about  the  effects  of  imagery.  He  knows  that  it  is  not  the 
content  and  associations  alone  which  are  significant,  but  that 
the  structure  and  even  the  act  of  imaging  may  make  a  dram¬ 
atic  emphasis.  There  are  two  good  examples  of  this  kind  ot 
interest,  and  they  both  show  Coleridge’s  sense  of  dramatic 
decorum.  He  does  not  relate  the  image  merely  to  the  speaker, 
but  looks  at  the  occasion,  at  the  other  characters,  and  at  the 
‘character’  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 

The  first  example  is  his  defence  of  the  dramatic  propriety 
of  Prospero’s  periphrasis : 

‘The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond.’ 

There  is  no  need  to  make  much  of  Coleridge’s  iimocence 
about  the  Elizabethan  conceit.  I  am  concerned  less  with  the 
need  for  his  explanation  than  with  its  implications. 

,  Taking  these  words  as  a  periphrase  of — ‘Look  what  is  com¬ 
ing  yonder,’  it  certainly  may  to  some  appear  to  border  on 
the  ridiculous.  —  But  I  am  content  to  tiy  the  lines  ...  by 
the  introduction  to  them.  .  .  .  How  docs  Prospero  intro¬ 
duce  them?  He  has  just  told  Miranda  a  wonderful  story, 
1  which  deeply  affected  her,  and  filled  her  with  surprise  and 

>  astonishment,  and  for  his  own  purposes  he  afterwards  lulls 

■  her  to  sleep.  When  she  awakes,  Shakespeare  has  made  her 
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wholly  inattentive  to  the  present,  but  wrapped  up  in  the 
past.  An  actress,  who  understands  the  character  of 
Miranda,  would  have  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  eyelids 
almost  covering  them,  while  she  was,  as  it  were,  living  in 
her  dream.  At  this  moment  Prospero  sees  Ferdinand,  and 
wishes  to  ptnnt  him  out  to  his  daughter,  not  only  with 
great,  but  with  scenic  solemnity,  he  standing  before  her, 
and  befcM-e  the  spectator,  in  the  dignified  character  of  i 
great  magician.  Something  was  to  appear  to  Miranda  on 
die  sudden,  and  as  unexpe^edly  as  if  the  hero  of  a  drama 
were  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  instant  when  the  curtain  is 
elevated  (S.C.  II,  pp.  179-180). 

Gileridge  knows  that  this  is  specious  and  dramatic  converse. 

He  sees  the  occasion  in  terms  or  character  but  not  of  one  char¬ 
acter,  and  he  is  aware  of  the  dramatist,  the  acting,  and  the 
audience.  This  is  as  far  from  mere  psychological  criticism  as 
it  is  from  closet  criticism. 

The  other  example  is  the  defence  of  Othello’s  *base  Indian’, 
of  the  Quarto  against  the  ‘base  ludean’  of  the  Folio : 

One  whose  hand. 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe. 

Here  is  Coleridge’s  attack  on  Warburton,  who,  following 
Theobald’s  suggestion,  reads  Judean  for  ludean ; 

To  make  Othello  say  that  he,  who  had  killed  his  wife,  was 
like  Herod,  who  had  killed  his!  O,  how  many  beauties 
in  this  one  line  were  impenetrable  by  the  thought-swirm- 
ing,  ever  idealcss  Warburton!  Othello  wishes  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  and  yet  not  to  excuse 
himself — to  excuse  himself  by  accusing.  This  struggle  of 
feeling  is  finely  conveyed  in  the  word  ‘base’,  wmeh  is 
applied  to  the  rude  Indian  not  in  his  own  character,  but  as 
the  momentary  representative  of  Othello  (S.C.  I,  p.  54). 

The  critic  is  taking  his  cue  from  the  whole  play :  from  the 
action,  the  characters,  ‘  and  the  rest  of  Othello’s  last  speech,  i 
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He  is  interested  in  the  act  of  imaging  as  well  as  in  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  image.  Coleridge  throws  out  his  suggestion 
casually  in  marginal  ejaculation,  whereas  modern  critics  would 
give  the  whole  case :  the  black  and  white  of  Indian  and  pearl, 
the  associations  of  barbarism  and  high  price,  Othello’s  char¬ 
acteristic  movement  of  externalising,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  reading  too  much  into  this  and  similar  comments  to 
suggest  that  Coleridge’s  brevity  and  fragmentariness  often  ob¬ 
scure  a  sensibility  and  an  analytical  mediod  which  would  not 
have  much  to  learn  from  later  criticism. 

Bir\bec\  College,  London 
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Matthew  Arnold’s  ‘Great  Critical  Effort’ 

GEOFFREY  CARNALL 

FEW  writers  can  have  stated  the  obligations  of  the  critic  more 
memorably  than  Matthew  Arnold.  The  mass  of  mankind,  as 
he  said,  will  never  have  any  ardent  zeal  for  seeing  things  as 
they  are;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  most  important  that  the  small 
circle  of  people  who  are  concerned  with  adequate  ideas  should 
do  their  work  with  confidence,  undeterred  by  sneers  that  they 
are  not  practical.  Yet,  though  the  critic’s  heart  may  be  warmed 
by  Arnold’s  vindication  of  his  usefulness,  he  may  not  be  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  critical  effort  made  by  Arnold 
himself.  Culture  and  Anarchy,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  not  a 
closely  argued  work  of  social  analysis.  At  best  one  can  claim, 
as  Mr.  J.  D.  Jump  has  in  his  recent  book  on  Arnold,  that  it 
shows  a  ‘nimble  intuitive  intelligence  playing  freely  on  the  life 
of  an  energetic  and  blundering  age’.  If  the  book  makes  any 
coherent  impression  at  all,  it  comes  from  the  reiteration  of  the 
famous  phrases — ‘sweemess  and  light’,  ‘right  reason  or  our  best 
self’,  ‘making  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail’,  ‘the  intelli¬ 
gible  law  of  things’,  ‘the  free  play  of  thought’,  ‘progress  to¬ 
wards  perfection’,  and  so  on.  But  these  phrases  revolve  in  an 
indeterminate  context,  and  Arnold  does  not  use  them  to  ‘work 
upon  matter’,  in  Bacon’s  phrase.  Consequendy  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  cobwebs — ‘admirable  for  the  fineness  of 
thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit’.  Arnold  cer¬ 
tainly  conceded  (with  disingenuous  humility)  that  he  was  an 
unsystematic  thinker  with  no  pretensions  to  coherence.  But 
then,  as  he  realised,  this  meant  that  in  compensation  he  needed 
to  ‘keep  close  to  the  level  ground  of  common  fact’.  And  it  is 
just  here  that  he  is  particularly  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  not  always  realised  how  very  commonplace  Arnold’s 
social  criticism  is.  Take,  for  example,  his  juxtaposition  (in 
The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time)  of  the  exul¬ 
tant  speeches  of  Adderley  and  Roebuck  on  the  happiness  of 
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Great  Britain,  and  the  sad  case  of  Miss  Wragg  who  had 
strangled  her  infant  on  the  Mapperly  Hills.  To  murmur 
‘Wragg  is  in  custody’  is  no  doubt  a  justifiable  deflation  of 
Philistine  exuberance;  but  if  this  is  the  Arnoldian  critical 
method,  it  was  practised  by  people  whom  one  does  not  nor¬ 
mally  associate  with  it.  It  can  be  found  in  Carlyle’s  Past  and 
Present — or  for  that  matter  in  Southey’s  Letters  from  Englandy 
published  in  1807,  and  duly  censured  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  failing  to  appreciate  Britain’s  industrial  greamess.  A  close 
parallel  to  ‘Wragg  is  in  custody’  can  be  found  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Dickens’s  novel.  Our  Mutual  Friend.  ‘A  stray  per¬ 
sonage  of  meek  demeanour’  draws  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
placent  Podsnap  to  the  fate  of  half  a  dozen  people  who  had 
recently  died  in  the  streets  of  starvation.  The  part  of  the  novel 
in  which  this  chapter  occurs  was  published  in  Au^st,  1864. 
The  Function  of  Criticism  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  on 
October  29  of  the  same  year,  so  there  is  no  question  of  Dickens 
having  borrowed  the  idea  from  Arnold.  Indeed,  Arnold  may 
have  borrowed  the  idea  from  Dickens,  although  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  bring  in  the  machinery  of  literary  ‘influence’  to 
explain  a  parallel  of  this  sort.  The  point  is  that  Dickens  was 
clearly  doing  something  elementary,  and  although  Arnold 
helps  us  to  appreciate  the  contrast  rather  more  forcibly  than 
Dickens  does,  he  was  writing  in  a  well-established  tradition, 
the  tradition  of  the  nineteenth<entury  social  prophets.  It  was 
hardly  necessary  to  embrace  the  Indian  virtue  of  detachment 
or  to  abandon  ^e  sphere  of  practical  life  to  attain  this  level  of 
insight. 

iDe  meagreness  of  Arnold’s  social  criticism  is  perhaps  most 
obvious  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Culture  and  Anarchy^  in  which 
he  examines  the  specific  activities  of  ‘our  Liberal  practitioners’. 
In  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter  he  deals  with  free  trade. 
Arnold  argues  that  belief  in  free  trade  implies  that  an  increase 
in  trade,  manufactures,  and  population  is  a  good  in  itself.  But 
what,  he  asks,  is  the  good  of  an  increase  in  wealth  if  an  in¬ 
creased  population  consumes  it?  He  quotes  a  paragraph  from 
The  Times  in  which  the  writer  philosophises  on  the  effects  of 
an  economic  depression  in  the  east  end  of  London.  ‘There  is 
no  one  to  blame  for  this;  it  is  the  result  of  Nature’s  simplest 
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laws’.  Arnold  is  horrified  by  this  cheerful  complacency,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  sees  the  children  of  east  London,  ‘eaten  up 
with  disease,  half-sized,  half-fed,  half-clothed,  neglected  by 
their  parents,  without  health,  without  home,  without  hope  . . .  ’ 
And  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes?  Simply  that 
it  is  wrong  to  beget  more  children  than  one  can  afford  to  keep. 

Arnold  realises  that  this  bare  Malthusian  prudence  will  seem 
very  trite;  that,  stated  in  the  abstract,  it  may  in  fact  be  a  plati¬ 
tude.  But,  he  argues,  ‘how  little  reality  there  must  be  in  our 
knowledge  of  it’.  His  remedy  for  the  unreality  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  reiterated  statement  of  plain  thoughts,  which  will  dis¬ 
integrate  stock  notions  and  stock  habits. 

Firmly  grasped  and  simply  uttered,  they  are  more  likely, 
one  cannot  but  think,  to  better  that  condition,  and  to 
diminish  our  formidable  rate  of  one  pauper  to  every  nine¬ 
teen  of  us,  than  is  the  Hebraising  and  mechanical  pursuit 
of  free-trade  by  our  Liberal  friends. 

‘Firmly  grasped  and  simply  uttered’ — it  is  not  a  promising 
formula.  Arnold  was  doubtless  quite  right  when  he  argued 
that  the  birth-rate  of  the  lower  orders  was  too  high.  But  having 
made  this  point,  the  inquiry  was  only  just  begun.  Why  did 
people  have  such  large  families?  Not  merely  l^cause  they  fol¬ 
lowed  certain  stock  notions  as  infallible !  It  is  because  Arnold 
does  not  allow  for  the  complexity  of  the  problems  he  touches 
that  the  comments  which  he  docs  make  seem  to  be  mere 
platitudes. 

One  can  observe  another  aspect  of  Arnold’s  limitations  as 
a  social  critic  in  his  comments  on  political  events  in  1866-67. 
He  identifies  himself  with  those  who  thought  that  the  Con¬ 
servative  Home  Secretary,  Spencer  Walpole,  had  dealt  with  the 
Hyde  Park  riots  of  1866  with  ludicrous  and  dangerous  weak¬ 
ness.  A  clash  between  working  men  and  the  military  in  Hyde 
Park  was  avoided  through  the  good  offices  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  the  Reform  League,  much  to  the  relief  of  Walpole.  ‘I  shall 
never  forget,’  Mill  wrote,  ‘the  depth  of  his  relief  or  the  warmth 
of  his  expressions  of  gratitude.’  The  warmth  of  Walpole’s 
feelings  was  considered  to  be  scandalous.  It  was  alleged  that 
he  had  shed  tears  before  a  deputation  of  the  RcftM'm  League, 
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and  under  the  pressure  of  public  contempt  he  was  forced  to 
resign.  In  the  conclusion  to  Culture  and  Anarchy ^  Arnold 
writes  scornfully  of  the  ‘trembling  hands  of  our  Barbarian 
Home  Secretaries’,  who  allow  park  railings  to  be  broken  down. 
Now,  no  doubt  a  serious  case  could  be  made  against  Walpole’s 
handling  of  the  1866  riots.  But  one  expects  more  from  a  pro¬ 
phet  of  culture  than  the  Blimpish  sneers  of  a  London  clubman, 
which  is  in  fact  what  Arnold  gives  us.  A  very  different  view 
of  Walpole’s  conduct  is  given  by  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Some  radicals, 
he  recalled,  enclosed  bread  pills  in  small  ^ttles,  labelled  them 
‘Walpole’s  tears’,  and  sold  them- at  Reform  League  meetings. 
This,  he  said, 

was  ill  treatment  of  a  Minister  who  had  shown  honourable 
scruples  against  firing  upon  them.  Mr.  Walpole  was  the 
first  Home  Secretary  who,  as  far  as  we  knew,  ever  showed 
consideration  for  the  people  at  his  own  peril  {Sixty  Years 
of  an  Agitator's  Life  (1906),  II,  190). 

It  is  not  that  one  minds  Arnold’s  disapproving  of  what  Walpole 
did.  What  is  disappointing  is  his  inability  to  conceive  that  such 
a  point  of  view  as  Holyoake’s  could  even  exist. 

Arnold,  in  fact,  seems  unaware  of  the  stresses  and  conflicts 
that  make  the  conduct  of  life  difficult  Henry  Sidgwick  brings 
this  out  in  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  Macmillan's 
Magazine  in  August,  1867,  on  Arnold  as  ‘Prophet  of  Culture’. 
He  complains  that  Arnold  docs  not  do  justice  to  the  profundity 
of  the  conflict  between  self-fulfilment  and  altruism. 

A  philosopher  (Hegel)  with  whom  he  is  more  familiar 
than  I  am  speaks,  I  mink,  of  ‘the  reconciliation  of  antagon¬ 
isms’  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  the  progress  of  humanity.  I  seem  to  sec  profound  truth 
in  this  conception,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Arnold  has  intended 
to  realise  it.  But,  in  order  to  reconcile  antagonisms,  it  is 
needful  to  probe  them  to  the  bottom;  whereas  Mr.  Arnold 
skims  over  them  with  a  lightly-won  tranquillity  that  irri¬ 
tates  instead  of  soothing. 

Mr.  Lionel  Trilling  has  pdnted  out  that  Culture  and  Anarchy 
is  an  indirect  reply  to  Mill’s  essay  On  Liberty.  The  fact  that 
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Mill  is  much  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  actual  movement 
of  social  life  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between 
these  two  works.  In  a  sense,  Mill  is  enforcing  the  same  moral 
as  Arnold.  He  insists  on  the  virtue  of  many-sidedness,  of  not 
shutting  out  light  from  any  quarter.  He  even  deprecates  con¬ 
fining  oneself  to  ‘small  practical  matters,  which  would  come 
right  of  themselves,  if  but  the  minds  of  mankind  were  strength¬ 
ened  and  enlarged’  —  surely  the  very  accent  of  Culture  and 
Anarchy.  But  Mill  is  reflecting  on  the  tension  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  society,  whereas  Arnold  does  not 
seem  aware  of  any  tension  at  all.  The  England  he  describes  is 
a  place  where  more  or  less  ridiculous  characters — the  Rev.  W. 
Cattle  and  the  rest — indulge  their  ordinary  selves  and  do  what 
they  li\e.  The  famous  classification  of  Barbarians,  Philistines, 
ana  Populace  is  no  great  contribution  to  sociology — indeed, 
it  is  pedantic  to  call  it  a  contribution  to  sociology  at  all. 
Arnold  was  mainly  interested  in  making  his  adversaries  look 
foolish. 

Here  again  there  is  some  resemblance  to  Dickens.  If  Mr. 
Bult,  in  George  Eliot’s  Daniel  Deronda,  is  a  more  effective 
‘placing’  of  Philistinism  than  Mr.  Podsnap,  it  is  partly  because 
George  Eliot  is  aware  that  her  Philistine  has  a  point  of  view. 

He  is  perfectly  right,  for  example,  to  consider  Herr  Klesmer  a 
coxcomb;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  realise  what  a  hopelessly 
limited  judgment  this  is.  Podsnap,  however,  exists  simply  to 
have  points  scored  against  him.  Arnold,  likewise,  is  mainly 
interested  in  scoring  points.  No  doubt  the  Daily  Telegraph  did 
expose  its  indelicacy  when  it  referred  to  the  ‘great  sexual  insur¬ 
rection  of  our  Anglo-Tcutonic  race’;  no  doubt  Robert  Lowe 
did  show  his  fatuity  when  he  said  that  the  destiny  of  England 
was  in  the  great  heart  of  England.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Arnold,  in  dwelling  on  these  absurdities,  has  found  a  very 
cheap  and  easy  way  of  hinting  at  his  own  superiority.  He  is 
capable,  too,  of  being  extremely  unscrupulous  in  controversy. 
Those  who  care  to  look  up  the  notes  to  Dr.  Dover  Wilson’s 
edition  of  Culture  and  Anarchy  will  find  one  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  this.  In  the  preface,  Arnold  had  quoted  John  Bright 
as  saying  that  the  United  States  had  offered  to  the  world  ‘more  | 
valuable  information  during  the  last  forty  years  than  all  Europe 
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put  together’.  Bright  had  $aid  inventions,  and  Arnold’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  was  discussing  ‘light  and  things  of  the  mind’  is 
quite  incorrect — as  indeed  he  must  have  seen  if  he  had  put  the 
sentence  in  its  context.  This  pcxnt  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
Merle  M.  Bevington  in  PM.L.A.  (1955),  and  it  is  not  worth 
setting  out  the  evidence  again  here.  A  less  palpable,  but  equally 
unscrupulous  misrepresentation  is  his  handling  of  a  sentence  of 
Frederic  Harrison’s.  Harrison  had  replied  to  Arnold’s  last 
lecture  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  (the  lecture  that  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  first  chapter  of  Culture  and  Anarchy)  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  November, 
1867.  It  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between 
Harrison  himself,  assuming  the  rdle  of  a  naive  disciple  of 
Arnold,  and  Arnold’s  explosive  Prussian  friend,  Arminius, 
von  Thunder-ten-Tronckh.  Harrison  clearly  preserves  Armi- 
nius’s  dramatic  character.  He  is  abrupt,  pedantic,  but  not 
to  be  taken  in  by  woolly  thinking.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion 
of  Arnold’s  social  philosc^hy,  Harrison  bids  Arminius  remem¬ 
ber  that  ‘culture  knows  nothing  so  finite  as  a  system’. 

‘No!’  he  answered;  ‘not  any  system,  but  you  have  prin¬ 
ciples?  These  principles  are  of  course  coherent;  they  are 
interdependent,  subordinate,  and  derivative,  I  presume?’ 

Arnold  takes  this  up  in  the  second  chapter  of  Culture  and 
Anarchy,  and  re-words  it  so  that  it  sounds  like  a  sentiment  of 
Harrison’s  in  his  own  person. 

Knowing  myself  to  be  indeed  sadly  to  seek,  as  one  of  my 
many  critics  says,  in  ‘a  philosophy  with  coherent,  inter¬ 
dependent,  subordinate  and  derivative  principles’  .  .  . 

After  a  time,  Arnold  treated  the  phrase  with  an  even  more 
cavalier  disregard  of  context.  In  a  note  in  Friendship's  Garland 
he  says  that  Harrison 

launched  the  damning  sentence:  ‘We  seek  vainly  in  Mr. 
A.  a  system  of  philosophy  with  principles  coherent,  inter¬ 
dependent,  subordinate,  and  derivative’. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Arnold  is  not  guilty  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  here  because  Harrison  really  was  making  just  this  criticism 
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of  the  main  issues.  Her  account  of  Lydgate’s  determination  to 
be  a  ‘good  Middlemarch  doctor,  and  by  iJ^t  very  means  to  keep 
himself  in  the  track  of  far-reaching  investigation’  underlines 
the  unreality  of  Arnold’s  distinction  between'  thought  and 
action.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  Lydgate  as  a  man  who, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  an  idea  or  half  an  idea,  insisted  on  running 
out  with  it  into  the  street,  and  was  ruined  by  trying  to  make  it 
rule  there.  Lydgate’s  programme  might  be  called  Arnoldian  in 
its  gradualness,  in  its  wiUingness  to  be  content  with  the  long¬ 
term  effect  of  disinterested  activity. 

Considering  that  statistics  had  not  yet  embraced  a  calcula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  ignorant  or  canting  doctors  which 
absolutely  must  exist  in  the  teeth  of  all  changes,  it  seemed 
to  Lydgate  that  a  change  in  the  units  was  the  most  direct 
mode  of  changing  the  numbers.  He  meant  to  be  a  unit 
who  would  make  a  certain  amount  of  difference  towards 
that  spreading  change  which  would  one  day  tell  appre¬ 
ciably  upon  me  averages,  and  in  the  meantime  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  an  advantageous  difference  to  the  vis¬ 
cera  of  his  own  patients. 

Tell  appreciably — the  phrase  would  have  appealed  to  Arnold; 
but  the  concluding  touch  about  the  viscera  indicates  just  the 
quality  which  makes  Lydgate  so  emphatically  not  of  Arnold’s 
world.  And  Lydgate  fails,  too,  because  or  pressures  whose 
complexity  is  far  beyond  the  range  of  Arnold’s  imagination. 

Yet  they  could  not  have  been  beyond  his  experience.  It 
was  not  quite  seemly  for  Henry  Sidgwick  to  reprove  him  for 
not  appreciating  the  importance  of  disagreeable  details,  for  the 
mspector  of  elementary  schools  had  more  such  details  to  deal 
wi^  than  the  Cambriage  don.  But  this  may  actually  be  part  of 
die  explanation  of  Arnold’s  deficiency.  Without  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  his  educational  work,  one  may  say  that  he  felt 
the  drudgery  of  an  inspector’s  duties  too  painmlly  to  enter  into 
diem  with  enthusiasm.  George  Eliot  would  not  have  got  the 
idea  for  a  Lydgate  of  the  Education  Department  if  she  had 
stayed  with  the  Arnolds.  And  the  reason  tor  this  is  clear  when 
one  looks  at  his  poetry,  which  is  a  most  moving  expresrion  of 
his  recoil  from  the  ‘sick  hurry’  and  wearying  cwnplexity  of 
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nmetcenth<entiiry  life.  The  Future  compares  the  modem 
world  to  the  lower  reaches  of  a  great  river,  where  the  cities 
‘crowd  to  its  edge  in  a  blacker,  incessanter  line’ : 

....  the  din  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  its  stream. 

Flatter  the  plain  where  it  flows. 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead. 

The  Scholar  Gipsy  escapes  into  the  warm,  green-muffled  Cum- 
nor  hills.  Empedocles  throws  himself  into  Etna’s  crater  because 
to  live  in  the  world  is  an  impossible  strife.  It  was  not  possible 
for  the  man  who  wrote  such  poetry  to  put  his  heart  into  social 
criticism.  To  go  into  details  over  the  ‘confused  alarms  of  battle 
and  strife’  on  the  darkling  plain  was  a  disheartening  expense 
of  energy.  To  make  the  eflort  of  imagination  needed  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  full  weight  of  opposing  arguments  was  not  within  his 
power  either.  The  lack  of  scruple  is  really  a  symptom  of 
fatigue. 

This  fatigue  has  adverse  consequences  outside  the  held  of 
social  criticism.  The  spurious  neatness  of  Arnold’s  social  classi¬ 
fications  is  matched  by  the  tidiness  of  Literature  and  Dogma— 
the  paraphrases  of  Christ’s  teaching  which  sound  so  like 
Matthew  Arnold,  or  the  description  of  Christianity  as  ‘the 
greatest  and  happiest  stroke  ever  yet  made  for  human  perfec¬ 
tion’.  In  his  attempt  to  pierce  through  wraps  and  appearances 
to  the  essence  of  things,  Arnold  reduces  religion  to  sententious 
moralising.  It  is  his  lack  of  feeling  for  any  religious  experience 
outside  his  own  that  exposes  him,  once  again,  to  the  criticism 
of  Henry  Sidgwick.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Culture  and  Anarchy, 
Arnold  had  associated  himself  with  the  Oxford  Movement 
And  yet,  says  Sidgwick,  the  Oxford  Movement  was  directed 
against  just  the  view  of  religion  which  Arnold  himself  appears 
to  hold — religicHi  as  the  subduer  of  our  animal  nature;  a  spiritual 
police. 

But  Dr.  Newman  knew  that  even  the  existing  rehgions,  far 
as  they  fell  below  his  ideal,  were  good  for  much  more  than 
this;  this  view  of  them  seemed  to  him  not  only  shallow 
and  untrue,  but  perilous,  deadly,  soul-destroying;  and  inas- 
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much  as  it  commended  itself  to  intellectual  men,  and  was 
an  intelligent  force,  he  fought  against  it,  not,  1  think,  with 
much  sweetness  and  light,  but  with  a  blind,  eager,  glow¬ 
ing  asperity  which,  tempered  always  by  humility  and  can¬ 
dour,  was  and  is  very  impressive.  Dr.  Newman  fought  for 
a  point  of  view  wluch  it  required  culture  to  appreciate, 
and  therefore  he  fought  in  some  sense  with  culture;  but  he 
did  not  fight  for  culture,  and  to  conceive  him  combating 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  almost  comical. 

It  should  perhaps  be  made  clear  that  Arnold  was  not  claiming 
to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Oxford  Movement,  but  asserting 
that  an  essential  part  of  its  appeal  lav  in  the  keen  desire  for 
beauty  and  sweetness  which  it  nourished.  To  Newman  him¬ 
self,  however,  such  an  emphasis  would  have  been  preposterous, 
and  since  Arnold  does  not  allow  for  this  Sidgwick’s  strictures 
are  very  much  to  the  point.  The  way  in  which  Arnold  blurs 
the  full  significance  of  the  Oxford  Movement  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  difference  between  his  famous  account  (in  the  essay  on 
Emerson)  of  Newman’s  preaching  at  Oxford  and  the  account 
given  by  J.  A.  Froude  (in  his  ‘short  study’  of  the  Oxford 
Counter-Reformation).  Arnold  recalls  the  charm  of  the 
‘spiritual  apparition’ — 

gliding  in  the  dim  afternoon  light  through  the  aisles  of  St. 
Mary’s,  rising  into  the  pulpit,  and  then,  in  the  most  en¬ 
trancing  of  voices  breaung  the  silence  with  words  and 
thoughts  that  were  a  rdigious  music — subtle,  sweet, 
mournful. 


As  one  might  expect,  Arndd  remembers  Newman  preaching 
about  the  l^tific  vision  that  comes  after  the  fever  of  life.  But 
this  was  not  Newman’s  main  concern,  and  Froude’s  account 
tells  us  far  more  about  what  the  sermons  were  really  like — their 
avoidance  of  evasive  generalities,  their  power  of  making  the 
hearers  feel  that  they  understood  for  the  nrst  time  things  which 
they  had  all  their  lives  been  saying.  Froude  recalls  a  sermon 
on  Christ’s  Passion.  Newman  described  some  of  the  incidents 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  then  paused. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  breathless  silence.  Then, 
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in  a  low,  clear  voice,  of  which  the  faintest  vibration  was 
audible  in  the  farthest  corner  of  St.  Mary’s,  he  said,  ’Now 
I  bid  you  recollect  that  He  to  whom  these  things  were  done 
was  Almighty  God.’  It  was  as  if  an  electric  stroke  had  gone 
through  the  church  . . . 

It  is  that  ‘electric  stroke’  to  which  Arnold’s  writings  cannot  do 
justice. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  his  religious  works  are  without  value. 
St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  in  particular  is  braced  by  the  effort 
on  Arnold’s  part  to  disengage  St.  Paul’s  fundamental  ideas  from 
the  elaborate  misconceptions  of  theologians.  He  points  to  an 
analysis  of  ‘the  most  delicate,  intricate,  obscure,  and  contradic¬ 
tory  workings  and  states  of  the  human  spirit’  which  really  can 
be  found  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Arnold,  indeed,  is  at  his 
best  when  provoked  by  gross  misinterpretation.  Hence  the 
excellence  of  the  lectures  on  translating  Homer,  where  his  sen¬ 
sibility  is  focused  on  the  very  specific  problem  of  how  to  do 
justice  in  English  to  the  impression  made  by  Homer  in  Greek. 
He  has  a  fine  tact  for  such  critical  exercises  as  distinguishing 
between  the  simplicity  of  Wordsworth  and  the  sim^sse  of 
Tennyson,  or  showing  that  Walter  Scott  cannot  write  poetry  in 
the  grand  style. 

Even  Arnold’s  literary  criticism,  however,  is  sometimes 
affected  by  the  limitations  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
A  fairly  clear  example  is  his  estimate  of  Byron.  He  thought,  as 
is  well  known,  that  the  actual  achievement  of  Wordsworm  and 
Byron  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  English  poets  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Few  readers  today  would 
be  so  favourable  m  Byron,  and  it  is  worth  looking  at  the  reasons 
Arnold  gives  in  support  of  his  judgment.  He  is  well  aware  of 
Byron’s  slovenly  style,  his  careless  construction.  But  he  remarks 
that  Byron  also  has  a  wonderful  power  of  seizing  a  single  inci¬ 
dent  or  situation,  and  embodying  it  in  words.  He  mentions 
the  journey  and  death  of  Hassan  in  the  Giaour,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  slain  Ezzelin’s  body  in  Lara.  These  two  passages  are 
energetically  written,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  a  critic  of 
Arnold’s  sensibility  should  have  thought  they  had  a  vividness 
not  to  be  surpassed.  Still,  Arnold’s  defence  of  Byron  does  not 
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rest  chiefly  on  this.  It  is  rather  the  energy  of  his  character,  his 
enmity  to  Philistine  cant,  that  Arnold  admires.  Byron  had, 
besides,  a  strong  and  deep  sense  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
j  in  human  action  and  sunering.  This  last  quahty  Arntfld  illus¬ 
trates  from  the  dying  gladiator  in  Childe  Harold. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 

Arnold  admired  the  story  of  Margaret  in  the  first  book  of 
Wordsworth’s  Excursion  ^  and  it  is  curious  that  he  could  turn 
from  the  sensitively  felt  ‘heart-wasting’  of  that  poem  to  the 
somewhat  obvious  pathos  of  the  gladiator  without  reco^sing 
the  great  difference  in  quality.  The  explanation  may  be  that 
Arnold  often  felt  like  a  dying  gladiator  himself.  As  the  old 
world  breaks  up,  he  says : 

we  shall  turn  our  eyes  again,  and  to  more  purpose,  upon 
this  passionate  and  dauntless  soldier  of  a  forlorn  hope,  who, 
ignorant  of  the  future  and  unconsoled  by  its  promises, 
nevertheless  waged  against  the  conservation  of  the  old  im¬ 
possible  world  so  fiery  batde;  waged  it  till  he  fell,  waged  it 
with  such  splendid  and  imperishable  excellence  of  sincerity 
and  strengm. 

This  is  very  like  Arnold  in  the  mood  in  which  he  wrote  The 
Last  Word;  and  the  fact  that  that  poem  is  a  little  more  amusing 
than  he  intended  is  perhaps  sufficient  comment  on  the  estimate 
of  Byron. 

Life  and  the  world  being  in  modern  times  very  complex 
things,  says  Arnold  \n  The  Function  of  Criticism  ^  ‘tne  creation 
of  a  modern  poet,  to  be  worth  much,  implies  a  great  critical 
effort  behind  it’.  How  far  did  Arnold  contribute  to  the  critical 
effort  of  his  time  ?  His  European  perspective  was  clearly  of  great 
value;  he  had  an  exceptionally  fine  sensibility,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  Homer  lectures.  But  his  work  has  too  little  of  the 
very  quality  which  he  recognised  as  all-important  in  the  critic — 
the  willingness  to  accept  the  free  play  of  mind.  There  was  too 
much  of  the  Byronic  gladiator  in  him — a  cheerful  gladiator,  no 
doubt,  but  at  heart  a  weary  one,  and  therefore  unscrupulous. 
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Thus,  although  (as  Mr.  John  Holloway  has  argued  in  TAe  Vie- 
torian  Sage)  Arnold  attempts  to  convey  a  critical  temper  of  mind  j 
through  his  writings,  there  is  something  spurious  about  it  . 

While  he  attacked  the  complacency  of  others,  he  kept  himself  1  ^ 

insulated  from  the  stresses  of  life  by  means  of  a  bland  self-com¬ 
placency;  and  one  of  the  main  things  which  his  method  teaches 
is  how  to  keep  complacency  intact.  To  that  extent  he  has  .  _ 

been  a  bad  influence.  .  ' 
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Yeats  as  Dramatist:  The  Player  Queen 

NORMAN  NEWTON 

AS  A  playwright,  Yeats  appears  to  have  had  so  many  limitations, 
innate  and  self-imposed,  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
think  his  plays  lack  any  value  at  all,  except  for  the  isolable 
poems  they  contain.  He  was  not  interested  in  making  char¬ 
acters,  at  least  not  in  the  way  one  normally  understands  the 
word  'character*;  and  the  plays  seem  to  depend  for  their  fullest 
efiect  upon  the  audience’s  imderstanding  a  personal  and  occult 
system  which  not  even  his  apologists  advance  as  one  possessing 
any  validity  outside  his  own  poetic  world.  The  range  of  his 
most  intense  plays,  the  ‘chamber-plays’,  is  the  narrowest  imagin¬ 
able;  one  style  covers  all  events,  and  the  events  are  not  many; 
beside  Yeats,  even  de  Musset  appears  multifaceted.  The  cham¬ 
ber-plays  are  commonly  thought  of  as  the  experiments  of  a 
dilettante  of  genius;  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  fcH-  their  being 
sports,  and,  considered  as  pieces  for  production,  simply  im¬ 
possible. 

They  not  only  seem  impossible  to-day  (considering  the  present 
state  of  the  theatre  this  is  no  condemnation),  they  would  have 
been  impossible  in  any  other  popular  theatre  of  which  we  have 
a  reccM'd;  indeed  one  might  stretch  the  negative,  and  say  that 
they  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  theatre  known  to  us — 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  have  been  impossible  not  only  in  the 
theatre  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  but  in  the  theatres  of  Kali¬ 
dasa,  Seami,  or  Racine.  I  do  not  think  that  Yeats,  with  his 
claim  of  kinship  with  the  Greek  tragedians  and  the  Noh  poets, 
succeeded  in  fooling  even  himself.  The  degree  of  abstraction 
from  the  immediate  concerns  of  life  is  far  greater  in  his  plays 
than  theirs;  what  is  remarkable  in  the  Noh  plays  is  not  so  much 
the  concision  and  bareness,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  convention, 
but  the  degree  of  psychological  reaUsm  and  intricate  emotion 
such  a  poet  as  Seami  can  express  within  that  convention.  A  con¬ 
vention  is  a  kind  of  tacit  contract  between  the  playwright  and  his 
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audience;  both  must  agree  on  the  matter;  a  playwright  may  not 
impose  a  convention  single-handed,  though  he  may  modify  one. 
And,  while  Yeats  created  his  convention  to  express  a  point  of 
view  which  was  continually  narrowing  while  it  grew  more 
intense,  the  tendency  of  a  dramatic  convention  which  comes 
from  a  genuine  relationship  between  dramatist  and  audience  is 
that  it  expands  with  increasing  intensity  to  a  certain  optimum 
point,  after  which  it  either  disintegrates,  as  tragedy  did  in  the 
Jacobean  period,  or  changes  into  something  else,  as  Euripidean 
tragedy  changed  into  the  New  Comedy. 

And  what  about  his  ‘system’,  as  embodied  in  A  Vision  ?  Can 
one  take  it  seriously?  It  is  just  another  of  those  cyclic  views  of 
history  so  popular  in  his  day,  and  though  expressed  in  vivid 
and  striking  imagery,  it  turns  out  to  be  vague  and  childish  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  particular  historical  situation.  It  is  clap-trap 
superbly  clothed,  and  if  the  plays  do  depend  upon  it  to  the 
extent  that  their  insights  must  be  referred  back  to  it,  then  they 
arc  certainly  worthless. 

But  the  philosi^hical  systems  of  poets  are  more  often  than 
not  only  their  way  of  denning  the  borders  inside  which  they 
move.  They  may  have  no  more  relation  to  truth  than  the 
borders  of  a  state  have  to  natural  geography.  The  poet  says, 
‘This  is  my  country’;  and  he  makes  the  impulses  of  his  will 
the  laws  of  that  country.  For  him  to  behave  according  to  those 
laws  is  therefore  only  to  be  himself.  The  system  of  A  Vision 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  plays  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a 
knowledge  of  their  author,  but  mey  do  not  rest  on  it,  any  more 
than  Newton’s  experiments  in  physics  rested  on  his  Biblical 
chronologies. 

But  one  must  have  an  exact  understanding  of  the  role  magic 
played  in  Yeats’s  life,  if  one  is  to  understand  the  peculiar  power 
of  his  plays  and  his  poetry.  He  was  one  those  people  who, 
without  being  mystics,  have  an  intense  interest  in  the  super¬ 
natural.  He  also  had  what  is  now  called  a  ‘power  urge’,  which 
his  extreme  fastidiousness,  and  his  highly-developed,  though 
unsystematised,  sense  of  ethics  prevented  Um  from  expressing 
in  a  political  way,  except  tangentially  through  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre.  So  he  turned  to  magic.  The  societies  to  which  he 
belonged  in  his  youth  were  mostly  magical  ones,  and  many  of 
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the  extra-physical  events  in  which  he  was  actually  involved, 

;  such  as  his  compelling  an  unknowing  dinner  guest  to  talk  of  a 
burning  house,  involved  in  some  way  the  control  of  the  will  of 
another  by  the  magical  use  of  symbols.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
he  used  this  power  for  wicked  ends  (except  inasmuch  as  all 
magic  is  inherently  perverse);  his  use  of  it  remained  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  play.  Still,  he  would  not  have  done  such 
things  at  all,  had  he  not  felt  a  strong  urge  towards  spiritual 
j  power;  he  would  have  used  this  power  recklessly  or  selfishly 
had  he  not  understood  its  true  nature.  His  deliberate  choice  of 
I  such  harmless  outlets  is  comparable  to  the  choice  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  takes  up  boxing. 

I  So  one  can  see  why,  in  spite  of  all  objections  that  might  be 
made  against  them,  the  plays  are  so  gripping.  After  reading 
)  Scan  O’Casey’s  description  of  a  dramatic  ‘At-home’  at  the 
r  Yeats’s,  it  seems  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  wcM-ld.  But 

I  one  reads  A  Full  Moon  in  Marche  say,  and  Scan  O’Casey 

appears  more  than  a  little  ridiculous.  For  the  personae  of  the 
plays  following  The  Player  Queen  arc  pure  wills;  they  arc 

I  essences,  which  Yeats  calls,  with  his  gift  for  stating  the  horri¬ 
fying  in  a  bland  and  inoffensive  way,  ‘moods’.  Hence  their 
power,  so  amazing  when  one  considers  their  artificiality. 

This  artificiality  is  necessary;  he  did  not  model  his  plays  on 
p  the  Noh  drama  because  of  a  romantic  longing  for  the  exotic, 
or  even  because,  like  many  of  his  mediocre  imitators,  he  had, 
i  bowing  to  necessity,  adopted  austerity  as  the  most  impressive 
kind  of  poverty.  The  male-female  conflict  in  A  Full  Moon  in 
I  March  is  so  fierce  and  unmitigated  that,  presented  to  us  even 
in  terms  of  such  a  degree  of  naturalism  as  Strindberg  allowed 
himself,  it  would  be  unbearably  repellent  and  frightening. 
The  figures  his  dance-plays,  essences  abstracted  frc»n  en- 
!  vironment,  move  in  a  social  void;  they  have  no  tics,  no  obliga¬ 
tions,  other  than  those  which  arise  out  of  their  own  beings. 

(They  live  in  their  own  ambience.  Yeats’s  rejection  of  the 
imagined  society  as  a  background  for  action  can  be  traced  in 
his  work.  It  dates  from  The  Player  Queen,  in  which  many 
attitudes  present  in  his  earlier  work  arc  given  their  most  com¬ 
plete  expression,  and  other  attitudes  which  were  to  appear  later 
I  arc  present  in  embyro.  His  middle  period  consists  or  one  play, 
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and  this  is  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
intricate  of  his  plays,  though  inferior  in  intensity  to  some  of 
the  dance-plays  which  follow  it 
The  earlier  plays  present  us  with  some  kind  of  society — the 
sailors  in  The  Shadowy  Waters ^  the  soldiers,  young  girls,  and 
court  officials  of  The  King's  Threshold^  these  are  all  social 
beings.  Up  to  The  Player  Queen  we  see  him  increasing  in  skill, 
as  the  imagined  inter-relations  of  the  personae,  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  imagined  society,  grow  ever  more  complex.  What 
is  at  first  vague,  half-realised,  or,  though  sharp,  in  profile  only, 
becomes  by  the  time  he  has  finished  it  interwoven  and  definite. 
In  the  sequence  of  his  plays  it  comes  between  The  Hour  Glass 
and  At  the  Haw1(s  Well;  during  the  long  period  of  its  writing 
and  revision  he  published  The  Green  Helmet  and  Responsibili¬ 
ties,  the  two  transitional  volumes  between  his  earlier  and  his 
later  verse  styles.  It  is  the  only  one  in  which  two  usually  con¬ 
flicting  elements  of  his  earlier  plays — the  impulse  towards  a 
tenuous  romantic  beauty,  as  exemplified  in  The  Shadowy 
Waters,  and  the  much  weaker  impulse  towards  comic  realism, 
as  exemplified  in  The  Pot  of  Broth  (an  impulse  that  might 
never  have  expressed  itself  without  the  influence  of  Synge  and 
Lady  Gregory) — were  unified.  In  this  play  a  certain  wistful 
sensitivity  is  apparent,  but  is  strengthened  by  a  humour  not 
broad  but  delightful.  There  is  acidity,  too,  though  not  the 
corrosiveness  of  the  following  work;  and  there  is  also  some¬ 
thing  of  that  obsession  with  sex-relationships  as  a  pattern  of 
will-assertion  and  degradation,  and  the  simultaneous  attraction 
to,  and  revulsion  from,  the  idea,  which  gave  the  verse  of  his 
middle  and  old  age  so  much  of  its  stony  locked-in  violence. 

Unlike  his  later  plays.  The  Player  Queen  has  no  protagonist. 
The  centre  of  the  play  is  a  relationship — that  between  Septimus, 
the  poet-actor-manager,  and  his  actress  wife,  Decima.  Sub¬ 
sidiary  focal  points  arc  the  relationships  between  the  ineffectual 
queen,  her  ministers  and  the  people;  between  Septimus  and  his 
mistress,  Nona;  between  Nona  and  Dccima;  and  between  Sep¬ 
timus  and  the  people — ^which  has  as  its  successor  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  troupe  of  players  and  the  people,  and  cul¬ 
minates  in  a  new  relationship  between  Decima,  now  a  queen, 
and  the  people.  All  these  subsidiary  relationships  arc  implied 
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by,  or  may  be  referred  to,  the  relationship  between  Septimus 
and  Decima. 

The  play  concerns  itself  with  two  kinds  of  power — revolu¬ 
tionary-political  power  and  sexual  power — both  embodied  in 
animal  and  bird  symbols.  These  two  kinds  of  power  were 
closely  associated  in  Yeats’s  mind,  sometimes  in  conjunction 
and  sometimes  in  antithesis;  Helen  has  ‘hurled  the  little  streets 
upon  the  great’;  but  in  a  later  poem  he  says,  speaking  of  a  girl 
who  in  this  case  banished  politics  from  his  mind : 

And  maybe  what  they  say  is  true 

Of  war  and  war’s  alarms. 

But  O  that  I  were  young  again 

And  held  her  in  my  arms. 

Irishmen  have  often  compared  their  country  to  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  the  Irish  sagas  are  full  of  warrior-queens;  the  Irish 
had  a  goddess,  rather  than  a  god  of  war.  No  doubt  both 
traditional  associations  and  inherited  tendencies  were  much 
strengthened  in  Yeats  by  his  relationship  with  Maud  Gonne. 
He  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  create  a  simple  poetic  equation 
from  these  two  types  of  power,  but  could  rarely  think  of  one 
without  simultaneously  tmnking  of  the  other. 

In  this  play,  Decima  is  at  the  beginning  an  apolitical  figure; 
she  is  Septimus’  ‘beautiful,  bad,  flighty  wife’ ;  her  power  is  per¬ 
sonal  and  sexual.  Yet  it  is  her  husband  who  has  given  her  this 
power;  he  writes  the  plays  in  which  she  appears,  and  gives  her 
the  homage  of  one  who  wants  his  wife  to  feel  set  apart,  im¬ 
perious,  so  that  he  may  have  a  lover  capable  of  understanding 
oim  in  his  own  exalted  moods :  the  king,  in  short,  makes  him¬ 
self  a  queen  to  love.  But  as  a  woman  (this  is  Yeats’s  view)  she 
is  undisturbed  by  self-criticism  or  intellectual  doubt;  Septimus 
has  made  a  queen  out  of  a  woman  ‘born  in  a  ditch  between  two 
towns’,  but  discovers  she  is  still  queenly  when  he  is  in  unkingly 
despair,  a  mood  he  cannot  conquer,  but  only  escape  from,  with 
drink  and  the  bravado  of  drink.  He  is  thus  made  the  subject 
of  his  creation.  Decima’s  sense  of  power,  having  become  well- 
established,  grows  of  itself — in  the  middle  of  the  play,  she 
makes  all  the  men  of  the  company  dance  for  her,  so  that  she 
may  choose  a  lover.  She  is  already  exerting  control  over  a 
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group,  though  it  is  still  a  sexual  control.  At  the  end  of  the  play, 
she  is  queen  of  the  city,  and  occupies  the  highest  position  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  play.  Her  first  action  as  Queen  is 
to  expel  Septimus  from  the  dty,  along  with  the  troupe  of 
players,  throwing  them  money  as  a  gesture  of  contempt,  for  her 
hu^and  and  the  players  remind  her  of  the  hetive  nature  of  her 
regality,  which  she  wishes  to  make  real  and  can  make  real  by 
the  intensity  of  her  will  which  Septimus  has  excited  into  life. 

But  the  dty  needs  Dedma,  for  the  real  queen  is  ineffectual; 
a  false  idea  of  good  has  driven  from  her  both  self<onfidencc 
and  a  practical  sense  of  duty;  she  is  afraid  of  love  because  she 
fears  voluptuousness,  afraid  of  ceremony  because  she  fears  pride, 
afraid  of  power  because  she  fears  it  will  make  her  wicked. 
Virtue  for  her  is  an  escape  from  the  responsibility  of  action; 
she  is  continually  self-accusing,  not  self-examining;  her  humil¬ 
ity  is  masochistic.  The  paradox  is  that  the  public  thinks  she  is 
isolating  herself  out  of  pride.  It  is  believed  that  she  is  a  witch 
and  abominably  depraved,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  a 
boy  claims  to  have  seen  her  coupling  with  a  unicorn. 

Nona  is  an  understanding  woman  with  no  more  pride  or 
sense  of  sin  than  are  necessary  to  get  by  in  this  world.  She 
gives  more  than  she  asks,  and  Septimus  has  turned  to  her  be¬ 
cause  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  Decima  he  has  created. 
Nona  understands  ^pdmus’  wife,  but  cannot  win  him  frenn 
her,  since  she  cannot,  as  can  Dccima,  harden  herself  into  a 
sexual  icon.  Most  qualities  are  balanced  in  her;  she  stands 
between  the  excessive  humility  of  the  real  Queen  and  the  exces¬ 
sive  pride  of  the  Player  Queen.  Hence  the  sequence  of  numbers 
— Octema,  the  real  Queen’s  patroness  and  model  (the  real 
Queen,  having  no  name,  does  not,  metaphorically  speaking, 
exist),  Nona,  and  Decima.  Septimus,  the  poet-creator,  is  the 
first  of  the  series. 

Between  Septimus  and  the  pec^le,  as  more  simply  between 
the  players  and  the  people,  there  is  mutual  distrust;  the  latter 
do  not  understand  the  former,  nor  does  the  former  care  for 
the  latter;  Septimus’  one  boast  is  that  he  played,  not  to  the 
applause  of  a  popular  audience,  but  to  the  approval  of  Kubla 
Khan.  ‘Happy  Tom’  and  ‘Peter  of  the  Purple  Pelican’,  two 
‘bad,  popular  poets’,  are  introduced  for  the  purposes  of  caricar 
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ture,  but  this  is  not,  it  must  be  stressed,  an  irresponsible  intro¬ 
duction  of  literary  parody  for  its  own  sake.  The  mob  as  mob 
are  not  only  ignorant  but  perverted,  and  they  want,  not  the 
simple,  but  the  untrue  and  vulgar — ‘Happy  Tom’  is  the  pimp 
of  false  hopes,  and  ‘Peter  of  the  Purple  Pelican’  (his  name  is 
taken  from  his  most  famous  verses)  the  pander  of  crude  and 
childish  fantasies.  If  the  people’s  poets  are  bad,  their  rulers 
will  be  bad;  when  the  imagination  rots,  it  infects  the  whole 
body.  They  deserve  Decima.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
Yeats  presents  her  with  paradoxical  approval.  She  is  the  bad 
niler  of  a  bad  people;  The  Player  Queen  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  ‘Paudeen’  poems.  Another  vivid  symbol  of  the  mob’s 
political  will  is  the  half-crazed  old  beggar,  a  popular  oracle 
who  brays  like  an  ass  when  the  crown  is  about  to  change. 
However,  this  shaman  of  the  pigsty  also  represents  prophetic 
insight  on  its  lowest  level. 

It  is  obvious  now  how  Yeats’s  use  of  the  dramatic  symbol 
differs  from  that  use  made  of  it  by  his  contemporary  enemies, 
the  naturalists  and  mystics  of  materialism,  and  also  from  the 
practice  of  most  of  the  great  writers  of  poetic  drama.  In  the 
last  plays  of  Ibsen,  the  characters  often  perform  symbolic 
actions,  ind  (xcasionally  ‘queer’  personae,  such  as  the  Rat-Wife, 
appear.  But  the  symbolic  actions  are  those  of  madness  and 
obsession,  and  release  strong  and  buried  impulses;  if  Solness 
should  climb  a  tower  where  Nora  only  dances  the  tarantella, 
Solness  is  'not  performing  a  more  symbolic  but  only  a  more 
drastic  action,  he  is  as  it  were  ‘acting  his  will’.  So-called  ‘sym¬ 
bolic’  characters,  such  as  the  Rat-Wife,  are  not  really  symbolic 
at  all,  for  symbolism  embodies  an  intellectual  order  inexpres¬ 
sible  in  terms  of  rational  discourse;  but  these  figures  merely 
evoke  emotion,  a  sense  of  disaster;  they  come  from  a  kind  of 
subterranean  darkness,  like  smells  from  a  drain.  When  true 
Jymbols  do  occur  in  Ibsen  (the  white  horses  in  Rosmersholm 
arc  one),  they  are  brought  in  to  lend  a  heightened,  and  some 
might  say,  spurious,  significance  to  key  scenes  only.  But  of 
symbolism  as  a  closely-woven  texture  of  meaning  throughout 
the  entire  play,  forming  its  real  meaning,  there  is  nothing  in 
Yeats’s  immediate  and  distant  contemporaries.  The  symbolism 
j  of  Strindberg’s  dream-plays  is  again  evocative  rather  than  intel- 
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lectual,  and  that  of  Maeterlinck’s  is  on  the  level  of  the  bogey¬ 
man  and  the  fair  maiden. 

The  great  tragedians,  on  the  other  hand,  fused  symbol  and 
dramatic  fact  so  closely  that  there  is  no  separation  between 
them.  Clytaemnestra,  Faustus  and  Athalie  are  not  fictively 
real  people,  and  they  are  certainly  not  symbols;  they  are  mean¬ 
ings  and  being  inextricably  made  one;  they  are  what  they  mean, 
and  they  mean  what  they  are. 

In  fact  Yeats  must  be  granted  a  quality  he  is  rarely  allowed, 
a  precise  and  discriminating  intellect.  The  construction  of  such 
a  network  of  symboUc  meaning  as  exists  in  this  play  requires 
as  much  intellect  as  intuition.  One  could  quarrel  with  the  vision 
of  reality  embodied  in  this  play,  as  one  could  say  ‘not  proven’ 
of  any  vision  of  the  world  which  is  not  based  on  experimental 
fact;  what  one  cannot  deny  is  the  exceptional  subdety  and  cun¬ 
ning  (to  use  the  word  in  its  old  meaning  of  foresight  and  skill), 
which  is  apparent  in  the  working-out  of  the  thesis.  Yeats  did 
not  possess,  or  was  not  attracted  to,  the  intelligence  of  memory, 
that  more  obvious  acumen  which  we  hnd  in  such  poets  as 
Empson,  such  novelists  as  Huxley,  and  such  playrights  as  Shaw 
— by  which  I  mean  that  intelligence  which  is  the  result  of  a 
more  or  less  quick  mind,  quick  as  the  hngers  of  a  conjuror, 
continually  making  new  patterns  out  of  heterogeneous  facts, 
and  finding  more  or  less  surprising  relationships  among  them. 
Nor  did  he  possess  the  omnivorous  receptivity  of  the  Tealist’. 
He  was  a  Umited  writer  because  he  knew  the  bounds  beyond 
which  his  perception  became  second-hand  and  superficial,  so 
did  not  go  beyond  those  bounds;  he  was  a  writer  of  depth, 
because  he  explored,  as  well  as  any  writer  ever  has,  the  area 
that  was  his.  So,  if  The  Player  Queen  is  only  about  the  kind  of 
politics  that  Yeats  knew,  it  is  still  one  of  tne  best  plays  about 
politics  of  the  past  hundred  years;  if  it  is  only  about  one  kind  of 
male-female  relationship,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  plays 
about  male-female  relationships. 

Similarly  we  may  assume  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about 
in  matters  of  diction;  he  had  a  reason  for  writing  the  play  in 
prose,  a  good  intention;  and  it  might  be  worth  our  while  to 
see  what  relation  the  intention  had  to  the  finished  work. 

The  prose  is  remarkably  varied  in  rhythm  and  mood,  and  it 
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is  interesting  to  note  its  superiority  over  his  non-dramatic  prose. 
His  criticism  and  autobiographic^  essays  contain  much  t^t  is 
excellent,  but  much  more  that  is  irritating;  there  is  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  tone,  apparent  in  his  wavering  and  ambiguous 
rhytWs,  which  has  somewhat  the  sound  of  a  man  stumbling 
as  he  reads  a  prepared  speech.  The  obverse  symptom  is  the 
Olympian  or  oracular  tone  which  he  adopts  when  he  is  least 
sure  of  himself.  When  he  loses  himself  in  the  impersonal 
labour  of  making  drama,  though,  the  personal  difficulties  are 
wiped  away,  and  his  prose  becomes  firm,  masculine,  and  earthy. 
Even  as  early  zs  The  Shadowy  Waters  he  was  writing  fine 
theatrical  prose,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  as  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  The  Death  of  Cuchulaiiiy  he  was  outdoing  all  his 
English-writing  contemporaries. 

The  prose  contains  most  imagery  in  Septimus’s  ‘drunk’ 
speeches.  Drunkenness  is  of  course  a  frequent  metaphor  for 
states  of  vision;  it  is  ironic  in  this  case,  for  it  emphasises  Sep¬ 
timus’s  folly  and  weakness,  and  makes  them  equal  in  strength 
to  his  vision.  He  staggers  as  he  speaks;  he  puts  up  his  fists  like 
an  Irishman  in  a  pub;  he  interpolates  snatches  of  trivial  (h* 
bawdy  songs  between  his  most  profound  utterances.  In  order 
to  have  strength  in  the  spiritual  world  he  has  made  himself 
weak  in  the  natural  one,  even  a  little  disgusting.  Thus,  Sep¬ 
timus’s  wild  rhetoric,  accompanied  one  thinks  with  a  sema¬ 
phoring  of  the  arms>  makes  us  laugh,  but  contains  much  truth, 
while  the  speeches  the  countrymen  and  citizens,  uttered  with 
sobriety  and  assurance,  are  false,  and  in  some  cases  wicked, 
for  all  their  apparent  common-sense.  The  Tapster  says : 

It’s  not  a  story  that  I  like  to  be  telling,  but  you  are  all 
married  men.  Another  night  that  boy  climbed  up  after  his 
goat,  and  it  was  an  hour  earlier  by  fus  clock  and  no  light 
in  the  sky,  and  when  he  came  to  the  casde  wall  he  clam¬ 
bered  along  the  wall  amon^  the  rocks  and  bushes  till  he 
saw  a  light  from  a  little  window  over  his  head.  It  was 
an  old  wall  full  of  holes,  where  mortar  had  fallen  out,  and 
he  climbed  up,  putting  his  toes  into  the  holes,  till  he  could 
look  in  through  the  window;  and  when  he  lodced,  what 
did  he  see  but  the  queen ! 
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When  a  countryman  asks,  ‘And  did  he  say  what  she  was 
like?’  the  Tapster  replies,  ‘He  saw  more  than  that.  He  saw  her 
coupling  with  a  great  white  unicorn.’ 

The  narrative  is  straightforward  and  economical;  ‘you  arc  all 
married  men’  shows  a  commendable  regard  for  the  morals  of 
his  listeners,  and  he  docs  say,  ‘It’s  not  a  story  that  I  like  to  be 
telling.’  The  syntax  is  almost  as  basic  as  John  Bunyan’s :  the 
sequence  of  clauses  tied  together  with  ‘and’  gives  the  story  a 
factitious  air  of  innocent  simplicity.  However,  the  intent  of  the 
speech  is  quite  horrid,  and  results  in  a  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Big  Countryman  to  strangle  the  Queen  with  his  bare  hands. 
Here  is  another  simple  man;  he  believes  witches  should  be 
strangled,  especially  young  and  pretty  ones;  and  if  you  were  to 
tell  him  he  was  guilty  of  a  most  ghastly  moral  sophistry,  he 
would  not  understand.  His  speech  is  even  more  blunt,  that  of 
the  ‘honest  farmer’.  He  says:  ‘The  Bible  says.  Suffer  not  a 
witch  to  live.  Last  Candlemas  twelve  month  I  strangled  a  witch 
with  my  own  hands.’ 

We  arc  not  very  close  here  to  the  good  simple  folk  of  The 
Land  of  Hearf  s  Desire. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  a  model  of  harrassed  officialdom.  He 
says  to  the  Queen : 

What  a  dress !  It  is  too  late  now.  Nothing  can  be  done. 
It  may  appear  right  to  those  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  The 
others  must  be  conquered  by  charm,  dignity,  royal  manner. 
As  for  the  dress,  I  must  think  of  some  excuse,  some  ex¬ 
planation.  Remember  that  they  have  never  seen  your  face, 
and  you  will  put  them  in  a  bad  humour  if  you  hang  your 
head  in  that  dumbfounded  way. 

But  the  Queen  prattles  like  a  nervous  child : 

It  was  my  mother’s  dress.  She  wore  it  at  her  coronation.  I 
would  not  have  a  new  one  made.  1  do  not  deserve  new 
clothes.  I  am  always  committing  sin. 

At  times  one  is  reminded  of  Oscar  Wilde  in  his  farcical  mode. 
Septimus  says:  ‘Asphodels!  Yes,  indeed,  the  asphodel  is  a 
flower  much  over-rated  by  classic  authors.  Still,  if  a  man  has  a 
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preference  for  the  asphodel — It  happens  to  be  true,  as  Robert 
Graves  has  pointed  out,  that  the  asph(^el  is  not  quite  so  distin¬ 
guished  in  appearance  as  Northern  poetasters  have  imagined  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  strikes  one  as  a  paradox,  because  of  the  literary 
associations  of  the  flower.  This  mode  of  speech,  which  makes 
much  use  of  ‘indeed’,  ‘certainly’,  and  ‘of  course’,  is  a  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  addition  to  the  traditional  language 
of  intellectual  farce,  a  form  which,  by  emphatic  statement  and 
action,  makes  the  unexpected  seem  inevitable  and  logical;  the 
ease  and  nonchalance  with  which  this  is  done  occasions  laughter. 
Most  of  Wilde’s  epigrams  are  of  this  nature :  the  idea  is  as  often 
as  not  merely  unexpected;  it  is  the  attitude  towards  the  idea 
which  is  amusing;  it  is  as  if  a  man,  meeting  a  bear  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  Circus,  should  lift  his  hat.  It  is  interesting  to  see  Yeats 
adapting,  to  his  own  ends,  this  light-hearted  device;  that  he 
should  do  so  shows  that,  like  most  excellent  writers,  he  was  not 
above  learning  a  few  tricks  from  writers  of  less  exalted  aims 
than  his  own. 

The  only  verse  in  The  Player  Queen^  except  for  a  couplet 
spoken  by  Septimus,  appears  in  the  form  of  songs,  all  of  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Septimus.  They  come 
at  important  points  in  the  play,  and  are  a  summing-up  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  occur.  The  first  song  occurs  at  Decima’s 
entry.  She  has  been  hiding  beneath  the  throne,  and  emerges 
singing  a  song  the  gist  of  which  is  that  she  was  destined  from 
her  birth  to  be  a  queen.  The  second  and  third  songs  occur  in 
E>ccima’s  quarrel  with  Nona,  in  which  each  is  claiming  that 
Septimus  loves  her  more  than  the  other;  they  quote  passages 
from  his  songs  to  prove  this.  The  longest  passage  in  verse  is 
the  choral  song  which  the  players  sing  as  mey  dance  around 
Decima;  she  is  determined,  as  a  revenge  upon  Septimus,  to 
choose  a  lover  from  among  them.  They  are  dressed  in  animal 
masks.  These  scenes  follow  one  another,  and  are  in  the  approxi¬ 
mate  middle  of  the  play. 

Every  play  has  two  climaxes.  The  first  is  the  point  at  which 
the  general  direction  of  the  play  becomes  clear.  The  second 
climax  is  the  point  where  the  action  rises  to  the  highest  peak 
of  intensity  and  meaning.  The  second  climax  may  m  centred 
in  one  speech,  but  the  first  is  not  as  a  rule  so  exactly  placed. 
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often  it  is  spread  over  an  entire  scene.  The  first  climax,  in  The 
Player  Queen,  occurs  during  the  scene  in  which  the  relationships 
between  Decima,  Septimus  and  Nona  are  made  clear.  And 
though  this  is  a  quarrel  scene,  and  is  followed  by  a  round-dance, 
Yeats  has  written  songs  into  it,  which  slow  down  the  action. 
Why  docs  he  do  this?  It  is  a  device  for  achieving  a  temporary 
stasis,  a  point  of  rest.  It  is  typical  of  Yeats  that  instead  of  writing 
in  a  quiet  scene  between  scenes  of  conflict,  as  Shakespeare  would 
have  done,  he  uses  songs  to  slow  down,  to  quiet,  a  tense  or 
violent  scene.  For  instead  of  wishing  his  audience  to  get  caught 
up  in  a  quick-moving  scene,  and  then  moving  them  by  degrees 
back  to  a  contemplative  watchful  interest  in  a  following  slow- 
moving  scene,  he  wished  to  have  excitement  and  contemplation 
simultaneously,  and  in  equal  proportions.  Hence  the  movement- 
in-immobility  of  his  later  work.  The  ‘stare’  of  his  later  poems, 
their  quality  of  being  cut  in  stone>  is  the  result  of  the  meeting 
of  the  irresistible  force  and  the  immovable  object,  kinesis-in- 
stasis. 

If  this  slowing-down  were  correctly  acted,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  Decima  and  Nona  were  growing  in  stature;  their 
movements  would  seem  to  expand  themselves  in  a  moment  of 
time,  until  they  resembled  goddesses  with  the  tongues  of  fish¬ 
wives  arguing  in  slow  motion  upon  Olympus.  But  Nona  must 
return  to  her  normal  stature,  for  it  is  around  Decima  that  the 
players  later,  and  at  her  behest,  dance.  This  dance  culminates 
the  scene,  bringing  its  formal  movement  to  a  peak;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  an  indication  of  how  fine  a  theatre  sense  Yeats  pos¬ 
sessed,  Septimus  breaks  in,  drunk,  with  blood  on  his  face,  to 
announce  that  the  mob  is  storming  the  palace  in  which  the 
Players  are  guests.  We  are  back  once  again  in  a  world  of  stupid¬ 
ity  and  brutality,  from  which  ritual  and  play  are  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  release.  Except  for  two  couplets  repeated  from  the  scene 
just  concluded,  the  rest  of  the  play  is  in  prose;  and  when  the 
players,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  dance  around  Decima,  they  do 
so  without  sindng,  their  only  accompaniment  being  the  tinkling 
of  the  coins  she  throws  them.  Decima  has  deserted  them  for 
the  wwld  which  stoned  Septimus,  and  they  dance  for  her  be¬ 
cause  as  Queen  of  the  city  she  can  make  them  dance,  not  because 
she  inspires  them  to. 
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Wc  have  found  The  Player  Queen  to  be  the  following; 

(1)  A  play  without  a  protagonist,  in  which  the  characters  are 
subordinated  to  their  relationships. 

(2)  A  play  in  which  many  of  the  modes  of  prose  are  used, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex,  rising  at  times  to  a  p<^t 
80  close  to  poetry  that  a  transition  may  be  made  to  verse  without 
any  lack  of  congmty  being  felt  by  the  audience.  A  play,  Anally, 
wUch  proves  mat  prose  and  verse  may  be  successfully  united 
in  a  modern  idiom  as  they  were  in  the  Indian  and  EUzabethan 
theatres. 

(3)  A  play  in  which  a  complex  network  of  symbols,  worked 
out  with  great  precision  and  accuracy,  is  made  the  basis  of  an 
action  which  is  intelligible  and  entertaining  on  its  own,  and  of 
verbal  imagery  which  is  sensuously  vivid  and  emotionally  exact. 

I  have  hinted  at  much  more,  but  these  are  the  three  points 
most  germane  to  the  present  discussion.  What  they  prove,  if 
these  points  may  be  taken  as  proven,  is  that  contemporary 
theory  on  the  poetic  drama,  most  of  which  derives  from  the 
remarkable  pioneering  work  of  T.  S.  Ehot,  whose  great  per¬ 
ception,  brilliance  and  common-sense  has  at  times  seemed  to 
make  his  criticism  a  Summa  of  dramatic  theory,  is,  since  it  has 
illogically  made  do'^as  out  of  ideas  often  tentatively  advanced 
by  mm,  quite  wrong-headed.  It  is  an  absolutist  theory,  and 
works  deductively  from  propositions,  rather  than  empirically 
from  examples,  ^me  of  its  pr(^x>sitions  are  based  on  the  false 
idea  that  unity  of  effect  is  best  obtained  by  a  conscimis  limitation 
of  means :  a  confusion  exists  here  between  unity  and  simplicity 
of  effect,  between  conscious  limitation  of  means  and  selectivity 
of  material.  Others  are  the  conclusions  which  earher  critics 
have  arrived  at  empirically,  from  the  study  of  such  plays  as 
were  available  to  them.  And  it  is  notable  that  these  moidern 
critics,  when  citing  examples,  refer  as  a  rule  to  plays  which 
previous  critics  have  examined  in  great  detail;  mey  do  this 
mainly  to  confirm  or  amplify,  with  additional  evidence,  the 
conclusions  of  these  critics.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so  frequendy 
And  references  to  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  and 
Racine,  and  so  rarely  to  those  of  Aeschylus,  Moli^re,  ot  Ben 
Jonson.  Even  the  most  general  of  critical  ‘axioms’  are  usually 
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found  to  apply  only  to  those  plays  in  fashion  at  the  time  these 
‘axioms’  are  formulated.  When  these  dicta  and  attitudes  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  newspaper  reviewers,  as  they  now  have, 
the  fashion  has  ossified,  and  it  time  for  a  change.  Three  state¬ 
ments  commonly  accepted  are : 

(1)  A  play  must  have  a  protagonist.  Chekhov,  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  is  considered  an  eccentric  and  a  sport,  rather  than 
the  practitioner  of  techniques  arising  out  of  a  non-protagonist 
tradition.  His  method  is  so  little  understood  that  we  find  any 
naturalistic  play  based  primarily  on  ‘atmosphere’  or  relation¬ 
ships  between  characters,  none  or  which  arc  very  ‘strong’,  called 
‘Chekhovian’. 

(2)  A  poetic  play  must  be  written  entirely  in  verse.  If  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Webster,  and  in  a  much  smaller  way,  Synge,  can 
write  prose  dialogue  with  a  poetic  richness  and  intensity,  this 
is  because  they  were  in  contact  with  a  ‘rich  folk-culture’,  in 
which  ordinary  people  ‘spoke  in  poetry’.  If  characters  who 
arc  not  of  the  folk  speak,  prose  with  a  poetic  richness  and 
intensity,  the  language  is  said  to  be  rhetorical  or  verbose. 

(3)  Trie  poet  must  ‘pare  down’  his  thought  to  the  point  where 
it  may  be  expressed  in  ‘strong  simple  images’.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  these  days,  when  poet  and  audience  do  not  share 
a  ‘common  belief’. 

But  these  statements  arc  true  only  if  they  arc  rc-phrased  as 
follows : 

(i)  A  play  with  a  protagonist  is  likely  to  have  more  immedi¬ 
ate  power,  more  obvious  impact,  than  a  play  without  one. 
However,  immediate  power  and  obvious  impact  arc,  though 
great  virtues,  ones  which  can  be  done  without;  drama  can  m 
made  from  personae  who  exist  only  in  relationships,  who  would 
appear,  were  they  left  alone  to  soliloquise,  mere  sketches  or  line- 
drawings. 

(2)  Poetic  plays  can  be  written  entirely  in  verse.  But  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  prose  increases  the  poet’s  vocabulary  of  techniques, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  deal  with  more  aspects  of  his 
subject.  If  the  introduction  of  prose  also  complicates  formal 
problems,  and  increases  the  prt^lcm  of  selection  to  a  point 
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where  it  is  for  mere  talent  almost  insoluble,  then  that  is  mere 
talent’s  misfortune. 

Naturally  one  abhors  the  ‘purple  patch’,  crudely  imitative  of 
'  the  simplest  rhythms  of  the  King  James  Bible,  and  there  is  a 
justifiable  shrinking  these  days  from  ‘poetic  prose’.  If  the 
material  is  poetic,  it  is  said,  it  should  be  put  into  verse.  However, 
the  bare  imaginative  fact,  the  single  image  or  perception,  does 
00  always  dictate  its  own  treatment;  what  matters,  and  what 
finally  does  determine  treatment,  is  its  evocative  significance  in 
the  total  structure.  The  more  supplementary  meanings  the 
speech  has,  the  more  rigidly  must  its  rhythmic  phrasing  and 
syllabification  be  controlled,  for  these  in  fact  contain  its  sup- 
I  plementary  meanings.  The  shades  of  significance  are  fixed;  the 
'  control  of  verse  imparts  to  the  writing  a  tone  of  v<Mce,  and 
I  therefore  makes  it  a  vehicle  of  meanings  impossible  to  express 
in  discursive  terms;  it  gains,  in  brief,  the  quality  of  speech, 

S  in  which  the  expression  in  the  voice  is  most  of  tne  meaning. 

I  But  this  very  quality  makes  verse  unsuitable  for  the  speech  of  a 
character  in  whose  deeper  mental  processes  we  are  not  intended 
I  to  make  much  interest,  since  his  function  in  the  play  is  formal, 
or  his  relationship  to  structure  tangential.  That  is  why,  in  the 
I  tragedies,  Shakespeare’s  servants  and  clowns  speak  in  prose; 
they  exist  either  as  formal  commentators,  or  as  tangential  realis¬ 
tic  detail.  Had  chauffeurs  existed  in  his  day,  he  would  not  have 
had  them  speak,  like  Eliot’s  chauffeur  in  Family  Reunion,  in 
I  verse.  If  it  be  urged  that  rhythmic  control  may  be  slackened 
for  verse-speaking  chauffeurs,  then  one  may  answer  that  the 
result  will  be  prose  anyway,  no  matter  how  it  is  printed. 

But  of  course  I  do  not  say  that  prose  lacks  voice-gesture,  but 
simply  that  it  may  be  satisfactory  with  less  of  this  quality  than 
verse,  and  may  thus  be  made  more  neutral  in  its  effect. 

(3)  The  poet  must  have  faith  that  the  images  which  move  him 
will  also  move  his  audience.  He  must  not  invent  images  which 
he  considers  within  the  reach  of  little  minds.  To  tamper  in  this 
way  with  the  most  secret  and  lively  part  of  the  poetic  organism 
is  to  ensure  that  the  play  will  be  poetically  dead.  If  he  believes 
his  imagery  would  be  too  difficult  for  his  audience,  then  either 
he  should  not  write  plays  at  all,  or  he  should  write  plays  without 
imagery,  as  does  Mr.  Eliot. 
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As  to  the  statement  about  *a  common  belief’,  this  is  nonsense. 
Such  a  state  has  not  existed  in  historic  times.  The  drama  as  we 
know  it  has  thrived  most  in  the  periods  of  ferment;  its  essence, 
after  all,  is  the  depiction  of  change.  In  periods  of  forced  uni- 
f(Minity,  the  drama  has  become  unimportant,  and  theatrical 
energy  has  gone  into  such  ideologically  static  forms  as  the  mime, 
the  ballet,  and  the  opera.  But  there  has  been  no  period  of 
unforced  uniformity  of  belief  since  the  Golden  Age. 

‘No  doubt,’  one  may  say,  ‘this  is  true  enough;  but  the  plays 
of  Yeats,  including  his  b«t  “approachable”  one.  The  Player 
Queen,  have  never  been  popular,  and  probably  never  will  be; 
the  chances  of  commercial  production  grow  less  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  year.’  ‘If  we  follow  Yeats’s  example,’  some  poet  says,  ‘we 
will  never  see  our  plays  in  the  West  End.’ 

It  is  true  that  Yeats  will  never  be  a  popular  playwright.  His 
time  and  his  temperament  were  both  against  him,  but  particu¬ 
larly  the  former.  He  was  striving  for  the  ultimate  refinement 
in  a  theatre  for  whom  even  Shaw  was  a  little  highbrow,  for  an 
audience  which  found  in  that  other  Irishman’s  quickness  with¬ 
out  depth,  his  epigrams  which  seem  turned  on  a  lathe,  his  com¬ 
bination  of  a  journalist’s  heart  with  a  musician’s  head,  all  it 
could  take  in  the  way  of  subdety.  Yeats’s  impossible  dream  of 
an  Irish  Literary  Theatre  had  fallen  through;  he  had  dreamed 
of  another  Sophocles,  but  the  audience  wanted  Lennox  Robin¬ 
son.  So  The  Player  Queen,  which  might  have  been  the  first  (rf 
a  line  of  excellent  and  rich  plays,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
But  if  poetic  drama  is  to  be  written,  we  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  example  of  Yeats,  whose  work  is  so  impractical  and 
yet  so  good. 

London 
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D.  H.  Lawrence  on  Mother-Love 

R.  P.  DRAPER 

IN  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious  Lawrence  describes  the  disas¬ 
trous  effect  of  excessive  mother-love,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
Middleton  Murry  uses  this  as  the  basis  of  his  treatment  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  life  in  Son  of  Woman.  ‘That  is  Lawrence’s  history  of 
his  own  life.  It  is  the  history  of  Sons  and  Lovers  told  again, 
eight  years  later,  with  the  added  insight  and  detachment  that 
comes  of  maturity.’  From  this  results  a  distortion  of  Lawrence’s 
life  and  work  which  has  heaped  upon  Middleton  Murry  a 
mountain  of  blame  which  in  the  1954  Introduction  to  Son  of 
Woman  he  admits  to  be  partly  deserved.  But  my  purpose  is  not 
to  revive  the  Middleton  Murry  controversy.  Present-day  criti- 
dsm  has  learnt  to  see  the  importance  of  the  conclusion  to  Sons 
end  LoverSy  with  its  deUberate  refusal  to  sink  into  nihilism, 
apressed  in  Paul’s  determination  to  face  the  amorphous  indus¬ 
trial  growth  of  Nottingham,  and  to  give  Frieda  Lawrence  her 
due  as  a  woman  courageous  and  devoted  enough,  without  being 
servile,  to  help  Lawrence  to  throw  off  the  clomination  of  his 
mother’s  image.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  question  Murry’s 
assertion  that  in  Fantasia  the  history  of  Sons  and  Lovers  is  re¬ 
told  with  ‘added  insight  and  detachment’ — ^in  particular,  to 
show  the  difference  between  Lawrence’s  description  of  mother- 
love  in  Fantasia  and  his  novelist’s  presentment  of  it  in  Sons  and 
Lovers. 

The  passage  quoted  by  Murry  is  from  Chapter  X  Fantasia 
of  the  Unconscious y  ‘Parent  Love’ : 

If  you  want  to  see  the  real  desirable  wife-spirit,  look  at  a 
mother  with  her  boy  of  eighteen.  How  she  serves  him, 
how  she  stimulates  fa^,  how  her  true  female  self  is  his,  is 
wife-submissive  to  him  as  never,  never  it  could  be  to  a 
husband.  This  is  the  quiescent,  flowering  love  of  a  mature 
woman.  It  is  the  very  flower  of  a  woman’s  love :  sexually 
asking  nothing,  asking  nothing  of  the  beloved,  save  that 
he  shall  be  himself,  and  that  for  his  living  he  shall  accept 
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the  gift  of  her  love.  This  is  the  perfect  flower  of  married  ; 
love,  which  a  husband  should  put  in  his  cap  as  he  goes  I 
forward  into  the  future  in  his  supreme  activity.  For  the  [ 
husband,  it  is  a  great  pled«,  and  a  blossom.  For  the  son  f 
also  it  seems  wonderful.  The  woman  now  feels  for  the  first  j 
time  as  a  true  wife  might  feel.  And  her  feeling  is  towards  f 
her  son.  { 


On  a  first  reading  this  has  the  accent  of  truth.  The  mother  who 
has  poured  her  love  into  her  son  instead  of  giving  it  to  her 
husband  does  seem,  in  Lawrence’s  own  cherished  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  ’wife-submissive’.  But  at  the  same  time  that  phrase 
is  a  give-away.  It  sounds  an  old  familiar  note.  Here  is  the 
mother  being  wife-submissive  to  her  son,  says  the  exasperated 
v(Mce  of  Lawrence,  when  she  ought  to  be  precisely  that  to  her 
husband — a  simple  case  of  misdirected  energy.  In  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  we  are  made  to  overlook  that  something  has  happened  to 
the  woman’s  love  when  it  has  been  transferred  from  the  hus¬ 
band  to  the  son.  It  has  not  been  simply  misdirected,  but  dis¬ 
torted  as  well.  The  woman  does  not  feel  now  for  the  first  time 
as  a  true  wife  might  feel,  nor  does  the  son  find  her  love  quite 
so  wonderful  as  all  that.  Sexual  frustration  inevitably  follows, 
and  this  is  excellently  diagnosed  in  Fantasia.  Over-stimulation 
of  the  son’s  ‘upper  centres’  leads  to  stimulation  of  the  lower  as 
well  and  to  the  establishment  between  parent  and  child  of  ‘the 
bond  of  adult  love’.  But,  short  of  direct  incest,  which  the 
Lawrentian  Non-conformist  background  makes  even  more  im¬ 
possible  than  usual,  there  is  no  sexual  outlet  for  the  son.  Even 
more  important  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  mother’s 
love,  on  closer  examination,  proves  to  be  only  superficially 
‘wife-submissive’;  in  reality  it  is  a  form  of  domination,  subtly 
disguised  as  submission.  The  mother  exploits  her  son,  making 
him  subserve  her  own  need  and  refusing  him  the  right  to  an 
independent  life  of  his  own. 

All  this  is  amply  demonstrated  in  Sons  and  Lovers.  In  that 
novel  Paul  Morel  is  struggling  for  independence — not  merely 
for  the  right  to  choose  his  own  sweetheart,  but  for  the  very 
independence  of  his  soul.  And  that  this  is  the  theme  is  under¬ 
lined  by  Lawrence  in  a  deliberately  symbolic  scene  near  the 
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I  beginning  of  the  novel  (Chapter  II).  Mrs.  Morel  takes  the  baby 
j  Paul  for  a  walk  on  a  fine  harvest  evening.  The  blaze  of  the 
^  sunset  and  the  plenitude  of  harvest  are  both  stressed  in  the 
<  descriptive  passage  that  introduces  the  scene  and  contrasted  with 
,  Mrs.  Morel’s  reflections  on  the  failure  of  her  marriage.  Paul 
t  had  come  unwanted  into  the  world  so  that  he  now  seems  to  her 
;  ‘almost  as  if  .  .  .  unhealthy,  or  malformed’.  She  has  a  vague 
I  feeling  that  she  and  her  husband  are  guilty,  and,  as  if  to  expiate 
her  share  in  the  guilt,  ‘She  thrust  the  infant  forward  to  the 
I  crimson,  throbbing  sun,  almost  with  relief.’  But  she  goes  back 
on  her  impulse,  and,  ‘ashamed  almost’,  gives  him  ‘back  again 
whence  he  came’.  The  importance  of  this  scene  for  the  inter- 
[  pretation  of  the  whole  novel  is  paramount.  It  shows  the  baby 
being  denied  his  right  to  an  independent  connection  with  the 
life-giving  power — to  a  ‘polarisation’  with  the  sun,  in  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  Fantasia — right  from  the  very  start,  and  Paul’s 
^  career,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  story,  confirms  this  original 
1  withdrawal  from  the  sun. 


\  When  her  eldest  son,  William,  dies,  Mrs.  Mm-el  concentrates 
f  all  her  frustrated  longing  on  Paul.  Without  being  seriously 
interested  in  his  intellectual  pursuits  (‘It  was  not  his  art  Mrs. 
Morel  cared  about;  it  was  himself  and  his  achievement’),  she 
t  gives  them  emotional  support  because  they  are  a  means  by 

I  which  she  can  achieve  her  end  of  making  her  son  a  successful 

I  figure,  an  image  of  herself  that  she  can  project  on  to  the  society 

I  around  her.  Her  exposition  to  Miriam  is  intense,  while  she 

scarcely  feels  Clara  as  a  competitor,  because  she  regards  Miriam 
as  a  rival  for  just  this  kind  of  direction  of  her  son’s  life  as  a 
whole.  There  is  considerable  irony  (too  often  ignored)  in  the 
novel  in  connection  with  this.  Miriam’s  love  also  has  a  strong 
motherly-possessive  element  in  it — witness  her  excessive  demand 
for  response  from  Hubert :  ‘  “Yes,  you  love  me,  don’t  you.^”  she 
murmured  deep  in  her  throat . . .  ^‘You  love  me,  don’t  you?”  * 
r  (Chapter  VII)-^ut  it  is  ironical  that  Mrs.  Morel  should  per- 

j  edve  this  and  express  it  in  words  that  exactly  describe  her  own 

domination  of  Paul : 

[  ‘  ‘‘She  is  one  of  those  who  will  want  to  suck  a  man’s  soul 

[  out  till  he  has  none  of  his  own  left,”  she  said  to  herself; 
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“and  he  is  just  such  a  gaby  as  to  let  himself  be  absorbed. 

She  will  never  let  him  bixome  a  man;  she  never  will.*’  ’ 

Paul’s  vacillation  between  Clara  and  Miriam  is,  of  course,  an 
expression  of  his  struggle  towards  wholeness  of  being.  He  feels  i 
the  intense,  spiritual-’ideal’  stimulation  of  Miriam,  who  also 
provides  the  serious  interest  in  his  art  that  his  mother  does  not, 
but  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  absence  of  a  real  sensual  founda-  i 
tion  to  his  relationship  with  her  and  turns  to  Clara  for  this, 
instead.  But  this  is  only  a  branch  of  the  parent  theme  of  the 
novel,  which  is  Paul’s  struggle  to  stand  on  his  own  in  the  midst 
of  a  tragically  ironical  struggle  between  two  mother-tyrants, 
each  of  whom  perceives  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  other 
whilst  remaining  blind  to  her  own  possessiveness. 

The  end  of  the  novel  confirms  all  this.  Paul’s  freedom  can  I 
only  come  through  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  we  find  him, 
like  Princess  Maria  in  War  und  PeacCy  self-torturingly  willing 
the  parent’s  death;  in  fact,  as  Lawrence  arranges  it  in  Sons  and 
Lovers,  actually  giving  an  overdose  of  morphia.  The  extent  of 
his  mother’s  influence  is  testified  in  the  almost  overwhelming 
death-wish  that  overtakes  Paul  afterwards.  She  has  lived  so 
much  through  him,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  live  for  himself, 
that  he  now  seems  incapable  of  carrying  on  from  an  indepen¬ 
dent  source.  Eventually  he  struggles  towards  recovery,  but  it  is 
significant  that  his  recovery  does  not  involve  a  renewal  of  the 
ndationship  with  Miriam.  The  final  episode  with  her  seems  to 
have  been  put  in  for  a  definingly  negative  purpose.  His  recovery 
is  towards  self-reliance;  to  turn  to  Miriam  would  be  to  turn  to 
another  mother-tyrant.  1 

In  Sons  and  Lovers,  then,  Lawrence  shows  that  mother-wife-  f! 
submissiveness  is  far  from  being  ’the  quiescent,  flowering  love 
of  a  mature  woman’,  but  a  deadly  form  of  domination.  In 
Fantasia,  of  course,  Lawrence  is  also  denouncing  the  mother-  | 
wife’s  destruction  of  her  son-husband,  and,  as  he  declares  in  the 
FtM-eword,  he  is  there  making  his  inferences  from  the  ‘pure 
passionate  experience’  of  the  novels.  Sons  and  Lovers  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  difference  is  that  the  theorist  is  obsessed  with  a 
certain  idde  fixe  about  the  right  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife  which  he  imports  into  the  novelist’s  acute  perception 
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of  the  wrong  reladonship  between  mother  and  son.  Lawrence, 
the  propagandist  for  male  hegemony  in  marriage,  hysterically 
demands  ^at  woman  must  submit  to  the  man,  and  so,  when 
looking  back  at  the  picture  drawn  by  Lawrence,  the  novelist, 
of  a  superficially  beautiful  relationship  between  mother  and  son, 
he  is  more  taken  in  by  it  than  ever  me  novelist  had  been. 

All  this  is  perhaps  only  a  way  of  saying  that  the  novelist  is 
superior  to  the  propagandist — with  which  few,  presumably, 
would  disagree— iut  it  is  worth  while  showing  in  a  concrete 
instance  precisely  how  that  superiority  manifests  itself.  We  see 
that  it  is  not  merely  an  ‘artistic’  superiority,  a  gift  for  writing 
more  pleasingly  in  fiction,  but  a  superiority  of  moral  accuracy 
and  vision.  Lawrence  was  right  in  saying  that  ‘Men  live  and 
see  according  to  some  gradually  developing  and  gradually 
withering  vision’,  but,  surely,  wrong  when  he  went  on  to  add, 
‘This  vision  exists  also  as  a  dynamic  idea  of  metaphysics — exists 
first  as  such.’  His  own  practice  gives  this  the  lie.  The  dynamism 
is  there  in  Sons  and  Lovers,  but  it  scarcely  amounts  to  an  ‘idea’ 
or  a  ‘metaphysics’,  and  when  one  comes  to  the  philosophising 
of  it  in  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious,  the  informing  vision  seems 
already  to  have  begun  the  process  of  gradual  withering. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  IN  DRAMATIC  i 

CRITICISM  j 

The  Art  of  Drama.  By  Ronald  Peacock.  Routlcdgc  &  Kegan 
Paul,  1957,  25s. 

THE  critic  of  drama  is  forced,  sooner  or  later,  into  theory:  i 

not  only  because  there  is  already  so  much  theory,  affecting  and  | 

complicsting  every  term  he  is  likely  to  use,  but  also  because  | 
there  is  so  frequently  a  theoretical  crisis  in  drama,  due  to  its  i 
combination  of  extraordinary  continuity  and  radical  change.  | 
In  his  approach  to  theory,  however,  he  is  faced  with  several  [I 
different  paths.  If,  for  example,  he  believes  that  all  theory  is  | 
historical,  his  course  is  for  a  time  straightforward :  he  will  trace  [ 
changes  in  dramatic  form  and  intention,  and  distinguish  variant 
theories  and  methods.  Yet  he  is  bound  to  ask  himself,  at  a 
certain  point,  whether  there  is  value  in  the  accumulated 
dramatic  theory  of  a  different  kind.  He  will  look,  for  instance, 
at  those  whose  concern  is  with  permanent  forms,  and  who  pro¬ 
long  the  distinction  of  kinds.  He  will  watch  the  rehearsal  of 
the  ‘essential  laws’  of  drama,  and  he  may  even,  pulling  his  hat 
over  his  brow,  take  a  long  look  at  aesthetics.  Most  English 
critics  of  the  last  two  generations  have  in  fact  left  aesthetics 
alone,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  see  Professor  Peacock, 
whose  Poet  in  the  Theatre  contained  much  stimulating  criticism, 
adopting  in  his  new  book  a  full  aesthetic  approach,  offering  a 
theory  of  drama  in  terms  of  a  general  theory  of  art.  This  offers 
the  historical  critic  a  valuable  opportunity  to  look  again  at  his 
own  methods  and  conclusions. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  he  will  notice  about  The  Art  of  Drama 
is  that  more  than  half  of  it  is  not  about  drama  at  all.  There  are 
nine  chapters  of  general  aesthetics,  in  which  drama  is  only  in¬ 
cidentally  treated,  and  then  two  long  chapters  on  drama  itself. 

My  own  reaction  to  eight  of  these  first  nine  chapters  (the  ninth, 
on  Music  and  Poetry,  is  rather  different)  is  that  they  are,  in  a 
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sense,  more  useful  to  the  author  than  to  the  reader :  that  is  to  say 
they  represent  that  general  clearing  of  mind,  as  a  preliminary 
to  particular  work,  which  most  writers  know  as  the  submerged 
majority  of  their  effort,  but  which  from  time  to  time  actu^ly 
appears  and  even  predominates.  Peacock,  of  course,  would 
insist  that  the  chapters  are  necessary;  that  the  theory  of  drama 
would  not  be  there  without  them.  But  it  is  not  that  the  theory 
of  drama,  when  it  comes,  is  really  new :  the  valuable  things  in 
it  could,  I  am  certain,  have  been  offered  in  known  currency. 
And  there  is  so  much  strain  in  these  early  chapters,  the  terms 
thrown  up  are  so  often  awkward  and  tense,  that  the  sudden 
ease  and  clarity,  when  the  drama  itself  is  reached,  suggest,  not 
a  product  of  the  general  theory,  but  a  return  to  a  subject  in 
wUch  the  authOT  is  entirely  at  home.  Yet  then,  to  our  regret, 
only  ninety  pages  are  left. 

The  general  aesthetic  is  not  easily  summarised,  but  it  is  cen¬ 
tred  in  this  definition : 

Art  is  experience  re-enacted  as  idea,  a  formula  of  imagery 
(or  imagery-within-language)  being  the  instrument  of  re¬ 
enactment  (76). 

The  only  novelty  of  this  is  the  special  use  of  ‘imagery’  which  is 

(liberated) . . .  from  its  over-narrow  connotation,  for  figures 
of  speech  (1/2) 

and  becomes  equivalent  to  the  whole  art-work  of  any  of  the 
arts.  The  distinction  between  different  arts  is  a  matter  of 
difference  in  their  ‘characteristic  intertexture  of  imagery’ 
(Chapter  VIII).  In  certain  complex  arts,  including  drama, 
there  are,  in  effect,  interlocking  intertextures :  ‘interfusions  of 
imagery’  (95).  (‘Intertexture’  is  from  Coleridge.) 

Now  tl^re  is,  of  course,  pleasure  in  following  almost  any 
closely  argued  exposition,  but  it  is  fair  to  ask,  when  we  have 
followed  it,  whether  we  have  learned  anything  that  will  be 
useful  elsewhere.  I  noted,  for  instance,  what  seemed  to  me  the 
two  most  useful  critical  points  made  in  these  chapters,  and  tried 
to  see  whether  they  were  dependent  on  the  system,  or  whedier 
they  were  translations,  into  the  language  of  the  system,  of  cer¬ 
tain  reasonably  familiar  points.  Here  is  one : 

X 
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The  quality  of  the  intertexture  is  decisive  for  recognising 
true  art;  it  is  the  organic  unity  of  the  image-structure,  seen 
in  every  part,  that  bears  witness  to  the  genuine  creative 
imagination,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  suggested,  the  archi¬ 
tectonic  ‘unity’  of  the  whole  work  (99). 

The  point  here,  I  would  say,  is  that  you  only  need  ‘intertexture’ 
if  you  already  have  ‘architectonic’.  Otherwise,  does  the  sentence 
say  more  than  a  stock  phrase  like  ‘unity  of  feeling’,  which 
critics  use  regularly — ^ignorant,  probably,  that  unity  is  ever 
looked  for  elsewhere?  Or  again : 

We  abandon  the  idea  of  permanent,  universal, ‘ideal’  forms, 
conceiving  instead  temporary  stabilisations  of  aesthetic  pat¬ 
terns  corresponding  to  expressive  forces,  all  works  and 
forms  being  crystallisations  in  a  constant  dynamic  process  | 

(“3)-  S 

But  no  one  that  I  know,  outside  aesthetics,  believes  in  ‘per¬ 
manent,  universal,  “ideal”  forms’.  Art  forms  change  as  experi-  r 
ence  changes,  and  this,  which  in  its  own  way  the  sentence  is  j 
saying,  we  already  knew.  It  is  not  that  one  fails  to  respect  a  | 
.careful  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  this  suspicion  that  aesthetics  is 
the  product  of  other  aesthetics  (the  classics  being  pieces  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  subsequently  misunderstood),  and  that  criticism 
is  in  fact  perfectly  possible  without  it,  that  anyone  writing 
aesthetics  has  to  meet.  A  similar  suspicion  has  been  vmced  by 
some  contemporary  philosophers.  I  remember  Mr.  J.  A.  Pass- 
more  saying : 

Even  if  there  are  things  which  arc  worth  saying  about  I 
literature  ...  it  docs  not  follow  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ' 

aesthetics  in  distinction  from  literary  theory  ...  It  seems  to  j 

me  possible  at  least  that  the  dullness  of  aesthetics  arises 
from  the  attempt  to  construct  a  subject  where  there  isn’t  ' 
one  (The  Dreariness  of  Aesthetics:  Mind,  July  1951).  | 

Yet,  while  aesthetics  may  be  an  illusion,  there  is  still  a  need  for  1 
theory.  Peacock’s  difficulty,  I  think,  is  that  he  secs  that  drama  | 
is  both  a  literary  art  and  a  theatrical  art,  and  he  concludes  from 
this  that  existing  particular  theories  arc  insufficient,  and  that,  | 
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because  there  is  overlap,  nothing  short  of  a  general  theory  of 
art  will  do.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  not  ^  the  first  time  a 
false  distinction  between  ‘literary’  and  ‘theatrical’,  in  the  drama, 
has  sent  a  good  man  wrong. 

Actually,  when  he  at  last  comes  to  drama.  Peacock  shows 
himself  at  once  to  be  a  good  critic:  mature,  balanced,  and 
widely  informed.  He  is  often  so  good,  indeed,  that  one  looks 
back,  anxiously,  to  see  if  his  perceptions  follow  from  the  general 
theory  that  one  had  found  unhelpful,  or  (as  I  at  least  conclude) 
from  more  ordinary  processes  or  critical  judgment.  I  did  not 
find  any  of  his  propositions  to  be  new,  yet  they  are  still  dis¬ 
tinctly  minority  viewpoints,  in  the  drama,  and  they  are  most 
ably  stated.  I  should  like  to  take  two  of  his  points  and  discuss 
them,  in  relation  to  issues  in  contemporary  drama  and  criticism, 
and,  if  I  may,  in  relation  to  my  own  work  in  the  same  field, 
on  which  a  supplementary  comment  might  be  useful.  The 
points  are,  first,  the  verse-prose  opposition,  and  second,  the 
critical  implications  of  regarding  drama  as  a  literary  form. 

On  the  question  of  verse  and  prose.  Peacock  writes : 

Differences  in  dramatic  forms  should  be  viewed  not  in  a 
simplified  linguistic  contrast  of  ‘verse’  against  prose,  but  as 
variations  in  rty/e,  style  in  this  case  being  the  character  of 
all  the  dramatic  imagery  and  not  a  partial  feature  of  lan¬ 
guage  alone  (218). 

This  is  of  real  contemporary  importance,  because  we  have  seen 
the  revival  of  English  verse  drama  come  to  a  halt,  in  the  last 
[  few  years,  in  part  because  its  theory  proved  inadequate.  We 
used  ‘verse  drama’,  or  ‘poetic  drama’,  as  a  term  of  praise, 

I  because  ‘prose  drama’  had  become  identified  with  naturalism, 
which  is  really  what  wc  found  inadequate.  I  remember  saying 
[  in  Drama  from  Ibsen  to  Eliot  that  it  was  of  course  perfectly 

I  possible  to  write  a  naturalist  play  in  verse,  and  that  this  would 

j  be  no  kind  of  reform.  Yet  I  had  to  return  to  the  point,  and 
I’  expand  it,  in  Drama  in  Performance^  partly  because  I  saw  the 
j  argument  about  naturalism  becoming  confused  (being  nar- 
I  rowed,  that  is,  to  verse  against  prose),  but  also  because,  in  the 
[  interval,  with  the  appearance  of  The  Confidential  Cler\,  the 
1  whole  theoretical  issue  had  become  clearer.  What  was  then 
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evident  was  that  there  had  been  a  partial  reform  of  dialogue 
rather  than  an  essential  reform  of  dramatic  method.  Verse 
dialogue,  in  fact,  is  little  more  than  an  embellishment,  and 
in  the  end  a  distracting  irrelevance,  unless  the  whole  dramatic 
action  has  been  so  conceived  that  experience  is  no  longer  forced 
into  naturahstic  categories.  The  terms  are  very  difficult,  because 
of  the  silt,  but  the  case  had  been  that  a  drama  largely  confined 
to  the  reproduction  of  apparent  actuality,  and  largely  limited 
in  expression  to  the  resources  of  ordinary  behaviour  and  con¬ 
versation,  was  inadequate  to  the  full  range  and  depth  of  human 
experience.  The  Uberating  effect  of  a  different  kind  of  drama¬ 
tic  speech  was  quickly  realised,  and  by  Yeats  and  Eliot  real 
advances  were  made.  But  what  was  not  realised,  until  we 
had  suffered  it,  was  that  a  partial  change  produces  not  a  new 
form,  but  a  curious  hybrid.  I  argued  in  Drama  in  Performance  | 
that  it  is  not  finally  possible  to  write  dramatic  speech  in  verse  I 
unless  there  is  a  comparable  .shift  in  dramatic  movement,  and  f 
that  any  such  shift  in  movement  involves  and  is  dependent  on  f 
a  change  in  the  whole  conception  of  dramatic  action.  In  fact, 
under  me  pressure  of  the  naturalist  version  of  such  action,  which 
is  ‘behaviour’,  Eliot’s  dramatic  experiments  have  declined  to 
the  shallow  formal  exercise  of  The  Confidential  Clerl(,  while 
prose  plays  like  those  of  Beckett  and  Anouilh,  for  all  their 
faults,  have  achieved  some  part  of  that  dramatic  richness  which 
was  the  object  of  the  reform.  I  can  take  the  point  further  by  a 
disagreement  with  Peacock,  who  writes: 

The  language,  whether  prose  or  verse,  is  dialogue;  it  is 

speech  (216). 

That  dramatic  writing  is  for  speech  hardly  needs  argument, 
but  to  say  that  it  is  speech  is  another  matter:  the  important 
question  about  dramatic  writing  is — speech,  for  what?  I  was 
surprised  to  find  Peacock  slipping  occasionally  into  what  is, 
essentially,  a  naturalist  fallacy,  as  for  instance  when  he  finds 
the  language  of  Manfred  imdramatic,  but  for  the  wrong  reason : 

This  is  not  the  dramatic  language  of  suicide  but  of  a  vain 

character  full  of  complacency  and  self-pity  . . . 

(these  moral  points  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter) 
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.  . .  Striking  dramatic  attitudes  for  himself  as  audience.  It 

is  a  language  of  thoughts,  of  introspective  reflection  (171). 

Apply  this  criterion  to  a  soliloquy  by  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  or 
Othello,  and  the  inadequacy  is  envious.  Once  you  say  that 
dramatic  language  is  only  ‘speech’,  in  the  everyday  sense,  you 
are  committed  to  naturalism,  and  questions  of  verse  or  prose 
are  indeed  irrelevant.  Say  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  ‘for 
speaking’,  and  no  range  of  thought  or  feeling,  no  part  of  the 
full  character  in  action,  is  denied  to  it.  But,  since  it  is  dramatic 
language,  it  is  not  only  for  speaking  but  for  speaking  while 
acting,  so  that  the  range  of  experience  included  in  the  speech 
has  in  practice  to  be  matched  by  an  equivalent  range  in  action : 
you  cannot  go  beyond  ‘conversation’  and  retain  ‘behaviour’ — if 
you  change  your  speech  convention  you  have  to  change  your 
idea  of  action.  This  is  the  vital  point,  and  the  advocacy  of  a 
non-naturalist  drama  has,  consequently,  to  be  based  on  a  full 
dramatic  conception  rather  than,  as  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  it  was,  on  the  advantages  of  verse  dialogue  as  such.  Cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  prose  are  similarly  liberating,  provided  the  action, 
and  the  basic  experience,  are  not  limited  by  conventions  of  what 
would  ‘ordinarily’  be  seen  or  heard. 

I  must  add  that  this  is  now  an  urgent  issue,  because  in  the 
last  few  years  naturalism  has  had  one  of  its  periodic  leases  of 
life.  To  people  under  thirty  the  representative  choice  is  no 
longer  The  Family  Reunion  against  Waste y  but  Lool(  Bacl(  in 
Anger  against  The  Confidential  Cler\.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  terms  of  vitality,  they  choose  the  former.  It  is  indeed 
an  important  property  of  naturalism  that  it  can  be  very  exciting 
when  it  expresses,  however  rawly  (often  excitingly  because 
rawly)  a  ch^ge  of  feeling  between  generations.  The  success  of 
Loo\  Bacl(^  in  Anger  re-enacts  a  historical  experience — the 
topical  excitement  of,  say,  A  Doll's  House.  Yet,  when  this  has 
been  said,  the  case  against  naturalism  as  a  satisfactory  dramatic 
method  remains  unaffected.  Looi^  Bac!^  in  Anger  is  a  typical 
naturahst  play  in  that  it  yokes  together  a  piece  of  social  docu¬ 
mentary  and  a  unique  personal  history.  The  accuracy  of  the 
former  has  to  be  set  against  the  evident  inadequacy,  in  these 
terms,  of  the  latter.  For  the  latter  to  be  adequate,  a  more  pene- 
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trating  expressive  form,  and  a  different  dramatic  structure, 
would  have  to  be  found :  you  cannot  have  Hamlet  with  only 
the  Prince.  But  the  failure  in  this  mode  is  a  condition  of  the 
success  in  the  social  mode,  which  requires  naturalism  for  its 
simple  representative  function.  It  is  here,  so  often,  that  natural¬ 
ism  has  broken  down,  and  is  still  breaking  down.  Once  the 
new  feelings  have  been  absorbed,  socially,  we  arc  left  with  little 
more  than  a  sketch.  As  before,  the  search  for  a  dramatic  form 
capable  of  expressing  the  whole  experience,  in  its  full  terms, 
must  continue.  (I  would  only  add  that  we  still  need  a  social 
history  of  the  naturalist  method.  English  verse  drama  has  been 
compromised  by  certain  anti-humanist  elements,  which  again 
offer  naturalism  the  chance  of  appearing,  for  a  time,  to  be  a 
fully  humanist  art.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  so,  but  is  rather, 
in  its  developed  form,  the  product  of  a  particular  separation  of 
social  and  individual  experience,  corresponding  to  a  particular 
stage  of  bourgeois  socie^.  But  to  offer  this  as  anything  more 
than  a  suggestion  is  a  job  for  later.) 

The  second  jXMnt  I  would  argue  from  Peacock  concerns  the 
implications  or  regarding  drama  as  a  literary  form.  Mr.  Hollo¬ 
way  said  recently  that  recognition  that  ‘there  is  nothing  to  study 
in  a  work  but  the  language’  docs  not  imply  any  subsequent 

a  for  particular  critic^  categories.  Now  the  only  priority 
1  myself  recognise  in  critied  method  is  a  priority  arising 
fr(Mn  experience  of  a  particular  work.  In  the  case  of  the  his¬ 
torical  period  in  drama  from  Ibsen  to  Eliot,  the  priority  I  gave 
to  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  speech  was  a  conclusion  ^om 
experience  of  the  works  in  this  period,  in  which  this,  above  all, 
seemed  the  key  problem,  not  merely  technically,  but  as  contain- 


who  deny  that  drama  is  in  this  sense  a  literary  form  at  all,  and 
who  urge,  even,  that  language  is  only  one  clement  in  a  play. 
Peacock,  for  instance,  who  is  in  this  respect  a  moderate,  writes : 

the  dialogue  of  drama  is  only  one  constituent  of  the  play 

(213)* 

The  matter  is  difficult,  and  I  tried  to  argue  it  in  some  detail  in 
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Drama  in  PerformancCy  but  one  or  two  points  can  be  made 
here,  quoting  Peacock,  who  in  other  places  in  his  book  is  alto¬ 
gether  more  satisfactory.  For  example : 

The  characteristic  intertexture  of  the  imagery  of  drama, 
deriving  from  the  basic  feature  of  enactment  and  imper¬ 
sonation,  lies  in  a  speech-gesture  unity  in  which  an  action 
or  plot  is  made  manifest  (171). 

And  again : 

We  can  admit  a  scale  of  expressive  quality,  or  artistic  in¬ 
tensity.  ...  In  the  centre  we  keep  a  steady  empirical  notion 
of  the  drama-poem,  the  play  that  generates  in  one  insepar¬ 
able  process  the  poetic  and  the  dramatic  (220). 

This  is  very  much  my  own  case,  and  I  believe  indeed  that  this 
‘speech-gesture  unity’,  this  ‘inseparable  process’,  is  the  theore¬ 
tical  clue  we  need,  not  only  for  the  study  of  naturalism,  but  in 
all  our  studies  of  historical  variation.  Drama  is  a  literary  form 
in  the  sense  that  a  writer  achieves  a  finished  imaginative  work 
in  language,  but  its  nature  as  a  literary  form  is  that  this  finished 
work  is  designed  for  performance.  Drama  is  most  evidently  a 
literary  form,  its  literary  quality  most  dramatic,  when  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  form  and  performance  is  direct  and  complete,  so 
that  we  can  truly  say  there  is  nothing  but  the  language,  yet  the 
language  contains  the  intended  perf^mance.  The  essential 
point  is  not  whether  the  drama  is  on  paper  or  on  the  stage,  but 
that  when  the  relation  is  right  the  drama  is  there  in  the  writer’s 
language,  whether  for  reading  or  performance.  If  ‘language’ 
is  reduced  to  ‘dialogue’,  with  the  ordinary  connotations  of 
‘speech’,  this  cannot  \>c  understood.  Dramatic  language  is  the 
‘inseparable  process’,  the  ‘speech-gesture  unity’,  which  ensures 
that  drama  is  a  literary  form  and  yet  is  theatrical,  and  that  these 
arc  not  contradictory  but  inseparable  qualities.  1  can  suppwt 
this  argument  with  two  quotations  from  Peacock,  who,  after 
incidental  cemfusions,  gets  this  matter  essentially  right : 

A  good  dramatic  text  itself  suggests  <m:  even  imposes  the 
appropriate  acting  (172). 

In  fine  composition  the  theatrically  effective  incidents  arc 
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in  no  way  external  but  form  part  of  an  intricate  dramatic 
plan  essentially  based  on  speech  (175). 

I  am  only  sorry  that  he  should  later  blur  this  by  saying  that  the 
medium  of  drama  is  ‘persons  acting’  (243).  The  actual  medium 
of  performed  drama  is  ‘persons  acting  words’. 

I  have  said  that  the  critic  of  drama  is  forced,  sooner  or  later, 
into  theory,  and  especially  now,  when  certain  basic  clarities  are 
essential.  The  critic  whose  training  is  in  poetry  or  fiction  will 
find  that,  in  the  modern  drama,  there  are  problems  of  which  he 
is  hardly  aware,  and  which  his  occasional  comments,  from  an¬ 
other  interest,  may  in  fact  confuse.  Often,  in  the  past,  the 
successful  resolution  of  a  theoretical  issue  has  given  dramatists 
the  confidence  for  a  fresh  creative  effort.  It  can  do  so  again, 
now,  and  we  can  meanwhile  be  grateful  to  Professor  Peacock 
for  the  stimulus  of  his  book. 

.  Raymond  Williams 


‘A  MODE  OF  THINKING  CONGENIAL  TO 
HIS  NATURE’ 

Shat^espeare  and  his  Comedies.  By  J.  Russell  Brown.  Methuen, 
1957,  i8s. 

PERHAPS  the  most  common  of  all  complaints  among  Univer¬ 
sity  teachers  of  English  is  that  we  lack  a  good  book  on  the 
comedies  of  Shakespeare;  there  is  not  even  a  good-but-queer 
one,  let  alone  the  sort  of  volume  one  confidently  recommends 
to  undergraduates.  Why  is  this?  It  cannot  be  that  there  is  a 
shcMtagc  of  highly  qualified  authors;  but  no  one  seems  willing 
to  do  what  is  necessary.  And  that  is  not  to  force  the  comic 
Shakespeare  open  with  one  ingenious  tool,  but  simply  to  offer 
a  rather  full  reading,  at  once  learned  and  unprejudiced,  of  each 
of  the  comedies,  one  at  a  time.  It  is  from  an  exercise  so  elemen¬ 
tary  that  all  shy  away. 
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It  was  Johnson’s  opinion  that  Shakespeare’s  ‘disposition  led 
him  to  comedy’;  that  ‘in  comedy  he  seems  to  repose,  or  to 
luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature’. 
This  view,  though  defensible,  is  not  now  widely  shared,  and  it 
u  very  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Brown  paraphrasing  it  in  this  book. 
The  difficulty  is  to  accept  this  judgment  of  Johnson’s  while  at 
at  the  same  time  firmly  rejecting  the  related  one,  that  the 
I  comedies  were  produced  without  labour.  The  denial  of  ‘art’  to 
Shakespeare,  the  habit  of  attributing  his  achievements  to 
‘nature’,  is  a  factor  of  great  significance  in  the  history  of  EngUsh 
taste,  but  it  is  now  almost  extinct.  Only  over  the  comedies  does 
it  maintain  some  of  its  delusive  power,  and  over  the  earlier 
comedies,  not  the  ‘Jacobean’  ones.  It  is  obvious  for  several  rea¬ 
sons  that  this  cannot  go  on  much  longer;  the  best  of  them  is 
quite  simply  that  the  plays  are  clearly  so  much  more  highly 
organised  than  their  critics  pretend.  They  are  untouched  by 
most  of  the  current  methods  of  talking  about  them. 

Or,  for  that  matter,  of  producing  them.  The  comedies  nearly 
always  fail  in  the  modern  theatre,  and  one  reason  for  this  is 
the  ill-disguised  feeling  of  producers  that  the  plays  are  so  close 
to  utter  meaninglessness  that  they  need  to  fake  order  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  This  is  done  by  cutting,  the  injection  of  business,  and 
by  interference  with  the  normal  course  of  the  play.  The  cuts 
arc  most  often  applied  when  the  producer  encounters  a  passage 
of  what  we  may  loosely  call  ‘thematic’,  as  opposed  to  narrative, 
material :  for  example,  the  Solanio-Salerio  dialogue  in  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice  II,  viii  (Shylock  on  his  money  and  his  daughter, 
Antonio  on  his  money  and  Bassanio),  which  is  the  dramatic 
equivalent  of  the  short  exemplary  insets  in  Spenser;  or  the  set 
I  piece  on  Laban  in  I,iii,  a  straightforward  way  of  telling  the 

j  audience  what  they  need  to  know  about  the  difference  between 

venture  and  usury,  the  breeding  of  animal  and  of  metal — all 
cribbed  from  the  stock  Biblical  commentators,  and  not  in  itself 
of  great  moment,  but  essential  to  the  organisation  of  the  play. 
To  cut  these  things  is  like  putting  a  patch  over  part  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  because  the  colour  is  rather  dull  just  there.  Passages  of  this 
kind  are  essential  to  the  method  of  the  early  comedies,  before 
Shakespeare  worked  out  how  to  get  his  thematic  material  more 
deeply  into  the  plot,  as,  for  example,  by  the  use  of  fools  in 
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Twelfth  Night  and  Lear.  By  interference  with  the  normal 
course  of  the  play,  I  mean  such  devices  as  the  Old  Vic’s  reversing 
of  the  first  and  sectMid  scenes  of  Twelfth  Night  to  get  the  nar¬ 
rative  started  immediately.  As  its  title  implies,  this  comedy  is 
much  concerned  with  reversals  of  conventional  orders,  but  it 
would  be  wiser  to  attend  to  those  already  in  the  play  than  to  add 
to  them  so  inccMnpetently. 

All  this  simply  proclaims  our  failure  to  extend  to  the  early 
comedies  the  courtesies  now  granted  without  question  to  the 
‘problem’  plays.  In  a  sense  all  the  comedies  are  ‘problem’  plays, 
if  that  means  they  have  some  ethical  core,  arc  informed  by  some 
theme.  This  is  only  what  one  would  expect,  after  all,  of  a 
Renaissance  artist  \  and  it  seems  more  useful  to  think  of  Shake¬ 
speare  as  being  in  important  respects  like  Spenser  than  as  being 
like  an  earthquake,  Spring.  It  is  extraordinary  that  we  will 
go  on  treating  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ^  for  example,  in 
terms  of  only  the  first  two  jclcments  of  the  Aristotelian  triad; 
with  plenty  to  say  of  mythos  and  ethosy  we  ignore  dianoia.  Now 
we  arc  looking  at  the  painting  through  a  colour  filter;  the  for¬ 
mal  relations,  the  wonderful  organisation  of  this  play,  arc  quite 
lost,  and  it  is  all  we  can  do  not  to  admit  that  we  arc  as  bored  as 
the  children  upon  whom  it  is  so  unwarrantably  inflicted. 

It  is  true  that  there  arc  dangers  in  the  course  I  advocate.  The 
comedies  can  very  easily  be  converted  into  something  other  than 
themselves — into  masques,  or  academic  exercises  (there  is  a  good 
example  of  this  in  what  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  article,  Paul 
A.  Olson’s  *A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  the  meaning  of 
court  marriage’,  E.L.H.  xxiv,  95).  But  the  moment  is  ripe  fw 
risking  the  dangers,  including  that  of  being  too  elementary, 
walking  slowly  and  seeing  too  much,  talking  about  a  play  in¬ 
stead  of  about  Shakespeare’s  comic  version.  Whoever  writes 
the  desired  handbook  to  the  comedies  will  have  to  risk  being 
called  naive. 

One’s  appetite  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown’s  book  was  a  good  deal 
sharper  than  it  usually  is  for  books  on  Shakespeare;  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  could  do  what  was  needful.  Having 
cultivated  both  exactness  and  elegance,  he  had  produced  what 
was  rightly  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  Arden  editions  to  date; 
and  this  new  botJe  has  the  merit  of  never  leaving  us  in  the  least 
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doubt  about  his  meaning.  Mr.  Brown’s  prose  is  so  well- 
mannered  as  to  seem  occasionally  a  little  deficient  in  character, 
but  he  always  writes  well  within  himself,  with  clarity  and 
modesty.  His  first  paragraph  suggests  that  this  is  indeed  the  book 
we  have  been  waiting  for;  instead  of  going  on  about  the  gaiety, 
variety,  and  healthful  sanity  of  the  comedies,  it  will  analyse 
them  ‘and  ask  why  they  were  made  so  and  not  otherwise'.  But 
in  this  same  opening  chapter  it  is  lucidly  conveyed  to  us  that 
this  is  not,  after  all,  the  missing  book.  Dissenting  from  Mac- 
kail’s  anathema  on  critics  who  seek  philosophy  in  Shakespeare, 
Mr.  Brown  claims  the  right  to  infer  a  philosophy,  believing 
that  Shakespeare’s  ‘philosophy  and  judgment  on  life  must  neces¬ 
sarily  inform  every  detail  of  selection  and  presentation’.  But 
what  we  need  is  not  criticism  which  ‘reads  a  philosophy  into 
Shakespeare’,  nor  yet  criticism  which  infers  his  ‘implicit  judg¬ 
ment  on  life’,  but  simply  a  sensible  account  of  the  organisation 
of  each  comedy;  and  this  cannot  be  had  if  the  author  is  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  an  ‘attitude  to  Ufe’  that  underlies  them  all. 
Mr.  Brown  has  obviously  thought  about  this  problem,  but  seems 
to  have  short-circuited  the  process  by  identifying  the  kind  of 
reading  I  am  talking  about  with  ‘allegorical  interpretation’, 
arguing  that  even  the  Merchant  offers  no  consistent  ‘intend¬ 
ment’.  This  is  true  but  irrelevant.  It  is  this  false  equation 
between  theme  and  allegory  that  deflects  his  attention  from 
elementary  investigations  about  the  themes  to  speculations  about 
Shakespeare’s  thoughts  on,  say,  love. 

Mr.  Brown  starts  by  neatly  describing  Shakespeare’s  com¬ 
promise  between  intrigue  ana  narrative  plots.  Then  he  deals 
with  an  aspect  of  Shakespeare’s  thought  which  he  calls  ‘love’s 
wealth’.  This  is  the  poet’s  habit  of  referring  to  amorous  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  language  of  commerce,  principally,  of  course,  in 
the  Merchant  (in  fact  only  in  that  play,  where  it  is  clearly  sig¬ 
nificant,  docs  it  impress  itself  as  something  unquestionably  more 
than  mere  allusicm  to  an  ordinary  speech  habit,  as  one  speaks 
of  marriage  as  a  contract  or  a  venture).  Then  a  chapter  on 
‘love’s  truth’  makes  further  inferences  from  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  here  the  first 
play  comes  off  rather  badly,  I  think,  and  the  second,  which  I 
confess  I  think  greatly  inferior,  is  weightily  treated,  and  indeed 
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distorted  by  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  such  words  as  seeming^ 
exterior y  inward y  and  so  on,  many  of  them  surely  inevitable 
given  this  plot,  whoever  was  writing  the  play.  Another  part  of 
Shakespeare’s  philosophy,  ‘love’s  order’,  is  then  described.  This 
unluckily  involves  one  more  exposition  of  what,  in  view  of  the 
lame  criticism  it  induces,  we  may  soon  have  to  call  the  Great 
Ball  and  Chain  of  Being.  As  applied  to  love,  this  philosophy 
holds  that  lust  is  disorderly  and  marriage  orderly,  a  view  said 
to  be  most  explicitly  stated  in  As  You  Lil^e  It.  Incidentally,  I 
had  assumed — which  may  show  where  I  stand  in  the  Chain— 
that  ‘between  you  and  women  the  play  may  please’,  in  the 
Epilogue,  was  a  nice  though  disorderly  joke,  like  the  last  line 
or  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  but  Mr.  Brown  says  ‘the  play’ 
means  As  You  Ul^e  It,  and  ‘mirrors  the  “mutual  ordering’’  of 
love’.  I  expect  we  arc  both  right,  with  me  speaking  for  the 
understanders  and  Mr.  Brown  for  the  twclvcpcnny  room. 

Having  given  us  this  treatment  of  ‘love’s  wealth’,  ‘love’s 
truth’,  and  ‘love’s  order’,  themes  which  predominate  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado,  and  As  You  Lil^e  It,  Mr. 
Brown  passes  to  Twelfth  Night,  in  which  all  these  themes  arc 
at  work  together.  The  characters  arc  presented  ‘in  terms  of 
love’s  wealth’,  the  action  is  then  developed  ‘by  many  of  the 
devices  associated  with  love’s  truth’,  and  the  barbarous  Sir  Toby 
Belch  is  brought  in  to  threaten  ‘love’s  order’.  Looking  at 
Twelfth  Night  through  these  filters,  one  docs  occasionally  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful,  complicated  play;  but  no  more.  To 
round  off  the  story,  Mr.  Brown  then  deals  with  All’s  Well, 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  as  documents 
from  which  may  be  inferred  another  of  these  themes,  called 
‘love’s  ordeal’. 

Mr.  Brown’s  modest  conclusion  is  that  he  has  tried  to  ‘give 
a  fuller  and  more  precise  meaning  to  the  age-old  critical  epithets 
of  “good-natured’’,  “rich’’,  “lively”,  “true  to  nature”  and 
“humane”  ’,  and  with  this  one  naturally  sympathises,  for  the 
comedies  arc  all  these  things,  much  as  Mr.  Brown  himself  is 
‘eminently  readable’.  When  he  aligns  himself  with  Dr.  fohn- 
s(Mi  on  Shakespeare’s  special  fondness  and  aptitude  for  comedy, 
one  is  in  even  closer  sympathy,  and  the  reason  he  gives  for 
believing  this — that  Shaikcspcarc  is  in  comedy  ‘at  once  positive 
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and  unassertive’ — is  admirable.  My  disappointment  with  this 
book  must  not  prevent  my  saying  that  Mr.  Brown  himself  com¬ 
municates  notable  intelligence  and  good  humour,  and  that  he  is 
positive  without  the  least  trace  of  assertiveness.  One  has  a  strong 
feeling  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  last  or  the  best  of  his  books 
on  Shakespeare.  Frank  K«.mode 

Reading 


AN  ALTERED  AUDEN 

The  Maying  of  the  Auden  Canon.  By  J.  W.  Beach.  Oxford 
University  Press,  38s.  (for  Minnesota  University  Press). 

POSSESSORS  of  the  Collected  Shorter  Poems  1 9^0-1  (the 
British  edition)  have  presumably  read,  in  all  innocence,  the 
dust-jacket  blurb  telling  them : 

The  present  volume  may  be  considered  a  definitive 
edition. 

Mr.  Auden  has  himself  made  the  choice  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  poems:  with  a  few  omissions  of  poems  by 
which  he  docs  not  wish  to  be  judged,  here  is  his  complete 
work  of  fifteen  years. 

And  the  author’s  Preface^  like  an  official  communique,  gives 
away  nothing  more.  Indeed,  it  gives  away  less  than  ^e  blurb, 
for  it  manages  to  avoid  mentioning  omission  and  arrangement 
as  well  as  textual  alteration. 

A  quick  count  through  the  lists  of  uncollected  material  given 
in  the  Appendixes  to  Mr.  Beach’s  useful  book  will  reveal  that 
some  fifty  poems  published  since  1930  have  been  omitted.  These 
are  the  tcw  omissions’  mentioned  in  the  blurb  1  And  amongst 
these  are  several  well-known  and  admired  poems  such  as  ‘Get 
there  if  you  can  and  see  the  land  you  once  were  proud  to  own’, 
and  ‘The  summer  holds,  upon  its  glittering  lakes’. 

Of  course,  a  writer  is  entitled  to  improve  even  a  definitive 
edition  by  revising,  omitting  and  rearranging  his  work,  and  no 
doubt  he  is  not  morally  obUged  to  consider  the  convenience  of 
xholars.  But  why  should  mI  the  improvements  have  gone  so 
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modestly  unnoted?  It  is  this  question  Mr.  Beach  sets  out  to  answer 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  success  admirably.  He  devotes  most 
his  book  to  an  examination  of  the  American  edition  of  Auden’s 
verse,  the  Collected  Poetry  (published  in  1945);  a  volume  con¬ 
taining  the  verse  written  up  to  1944,  including  the  long  poems. 
The  page  references  below,  however,  are  to  the  more  easily 
accessible  British  edition,  and  refer  mainly  to  alterations  whose 
signihcance  Mr.  Beach  has  missed. 

Whichever  edition  he  possesses,  even  the  most  unstudious  pur¬ 
chaser  will  sometime  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  when  certain 
poems  were  written.  But  Auden  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
thwart  any  such  impertinent  curiosity  on  the  customer’s  part. 
Mr.  Beach  points  out — as  Stephen  Spender,  incidentally,  had 
done  before  him — that  the  arrangement  is  not  in  order  of  com¬ 
position  or  publication,  as  might  be  expected,  nor  is  it  even 
according  to  subject.  It  is  alphj^dcal — according  to  the  poems’ 
first  words.  Until  Mr.  Beach  came  to  the  rescue,  the  baffled 
purchaser  needed  to  collect  all  the  poet’s  previous  volumes  and 
hunt  through  them  for.  each  separate  poem  in  his  collected  edi¬ 
tion.  Yet,  finding  them,  he  would  often  have  attained  only 
to  illusion.  Unless  he  had  checked  every  word  in  all  the  pre¬ 
war  poems,  he  would  have  remained  unaware  that  the  rebellious 
social  commentator  of  that  period  had  been  transformed  by 
brilliant  verbal  legerdemain  into  the  regenerate  sinner  of  to-day. 
For  no  political  or  social  poem  left  in  the  collected  editions  is 
as  compromising  or  definite  as  those  left  out,  altered,  or 
moderated  by  a  new  title. 

On  this  latter  question — the  addition  of  new  titles — Mr. 
Beach  writes : 


These  titles  were  often  arresting  enough  in  themselves . . . 
but  they  too  often  give  a  facetious  and  commonplace  air  to 
poems  which  did  not  originally  have  this  and  cannot  be 
made  to  have  it  without  serious  violation  of  their  poetical 
essence  and  value. 
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He  continues; 


When  the  clowning  spirit  takes  over,  the  reader  gets  off  to 
a  wrong  start  and  has  great  difficulty  in  reading  the  poem 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 
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This  is  true  of  many  of  the  titles.  But  was  it  only  ‘the  clown-  ! 

ing  spirit’  which  produced  the  titles  When  The  Devil  Drives 

(p.  106)  and  The  Questioner  Who  Sits  So  Sly  (p.  185)?  As  the  ] 

second  title  is  an  anti-rationalist  quotation  from  Blake  (over-  j 

looked  by  Mr.  Beach),  might  not  a  more  serious  spirit  have  been 

at  work  r  Both  the  titles  are  really  meant  to  indicate  that  the  | 

poet  now  takes  up  a  quite  different  attitude  from  the  one 

apparent  in  the  poem.  Auden  appears  to  be  trying  to  laugh  his 

termer  self  out  of  existence — wi^  serious  intent.  The  process 

seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  attempt  to  cover  his 

tracks  whilst  giving  the  appearance  of  improving  his  verse. 

With  one  or  two  other  relatively  minor  problems  such  as  this, 
and  one  or  two  quite  major  ones,  Mr.  Beach’s  thoroughness 
tends  to  be  of  a  surface  nature.  This  occasional  lack  of  sharp 
focus  leads  him  {a)  to  describe  as  purely  technical  revisions 
that  are  actually  ideological  or  psychological,  and  {b)  to  describe 
as  ‘minor  verbal  revisions’  a  number  of  major  revisions  of  the 
utmost  subtlety. 

Revision  of  a  purely  Technical  character,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  rare,  and  is,  in  fact,  rarer  than  it  seems  to  be.  Most  of  the 
seemingly  technical  emendations  are  better  classified  as  pseudo- 
technical  because  they  appear  as  technical  improvements  whilst 
actually  masking  Ideological  or  Psychological  changes. 

A  typical  example  of  Auden’s  method  is  the  version  of 
A  Summer  Night  1935  published  in  the  Collected  Shorter 
Poems  (pp.  110-112).  Beach  notes  that  Auden  omits  the 
fifth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  original  sixteen  stanzas 
and  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  ‘row  of  three  stanzas’  omitted.  Yet 
he  does  not  bring  out  the  full  significance  of  these  changes;  and 
the  other  alterations  in  the  poem  he  classifies  and  dismisses  as 
‘minor  verbal  revisions’. 

Even  a  casual  reader  of  this  poem,  if  he  has  read 
Stranger^  will  find  himself  brought  up  sharp  by  one  of  these 
‘minor  verbal  revisions’ — the  phrase,  ‘blankly  as  a  butcher.’  The 
stanza  once  read  as  follows : 


She  climbs  the  European  sky. 
Churches  and  power-stations  lie 
Alike  among  earth’s  fixtures : 
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Into  the  galleries  she  peers 
And  blanl^ly  as  an  orphan  stares 
Upon  the  marvellous  pictures. 

Now  this,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  merely  a  rather  poor  tech¬ 
nical  revision,  overtone  being  sacrificed  to  alliteration;  for 
orphans  are  more  likely  than  butchers  to  be  pale,  like  the  moon. 
Butchers  are  more  like  the  sun.  Orphans  are  supposed  to  look 
wistful  (and  there  is  something  wistful  about  missing  the  mar¬ 
vellous).  Moreover,  the  moon  is  outside  peering  in,  like  an 
orphan  at  a  shop-window.  Butchers  inhabit  the  interiors  of 
shops  and  should,  therefore,  look  out.  But  is  Auden  prone  to 
such  technical  incompetence?  Has  not  something  significant  > 
been  smuggled  past  the  reader?  It  has.  The  orphan  was 
excluded  from  culture,  the  butcher  is  merely  uncultured.  A 
plea  for  the  deprived  has  been  turned  into  a  sneer. 

In  the  well-lmown  chorus  from  The  Dog  Beneath  the  Sl^in, 
‘Happy  the  hare  at  morning’,  Auden  dealt  with  the  theme  of 
culture  as  the  well-tOKlo’s  escape  from  reality,  which  the  poor 
contributed  to  but  did  not  share.  An  examination  of  the  original 
version  of  A  Summer  Night  1933,  with  special  attention  to  the 
three  omitted  stanzas  (the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth),  shows 
that  the  alteration  of  ‘orphan’  to  ‘butcher’  is  in  fact  pseudo- 
technical,  not  a  ‘minor  verbal  revision’.  For  in  these  three 
stanzas  the  early  Auden  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  exclu¬ 
sive  private  culture — ^indulging  ‘our  metaphysical  distress’  and 
igncMing  material  wretchedness — was  doomed :  ‘It  has  no  wish 
to  live.’  The  original  poem  went  on  to  present  (as  the  revised 
version  still  does)  a  vision  of  a  new  world — with  a  different  and 
less  private  culture,  as  the  penultimate  stanza  indicated.  That 
stanza  began : 

May  this  for  which  we  dread  to  lose 
Our  privacy  need  no  excuse  .  .  . 

‘This’  could  refer  only  to  the  new  socialist  culture;  the  ‘dread’ 
had  already  been  condemned  as  escapism  in  the  omitted  stanzas, 
so  the  supplanting  of  ‘our  privacy’  was  a  self-evident  good,  need¬ 
ing  no  excuse.  In  the  present  version  these  lines  are  subtly 
revised  to  make  exactly  the  opposite  p<nnt : 
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May  these  delights  we  dread  to  lose, 

This  privacy,  need  no  excuse. 

The  condemning  stanzas  have  gone.  The  delights,  therefore, 
are  those  of  the  old  culture  and  are  equated  wim  privacy;  and 
it  is  they,  not  the  new  world,  which  may  be  deemed  self- 
evidently  good.  One  sees  why  Auden  should  now  prefer  look¬ 
ing  down  on  a  butcher — ^at  some  stylistic  sacrifice — ^to  looking 
in  with  an  orphan. 

Such  an  ideological  somersault  brings  under  suspicion  other 
apparently  technical  and  ‘minor  verbd  revisions*.  In  the  first 
itanza: 

Forests  of  green  have  done  complete 
Their  day’s  activity  . . . 

now  reads : 

As  congregated  leaves  complete 
The  day’s  activity  . . . 

Was  this  revision  made  to  give  a  touch  of  religious  individual¬ 
ism  by  hinting  at  a  congregation  of  individuals  (leaves)  as 
opposed  to  a  social  group  (forest)?  At  any  rate,  *the  day’s* 
seems  to  make  ‘complete’  mean  ‘round  off’  (as  Vespers  might); 
'their  day’s’  suggests  ‘work’  by  the  leaves  (or  men?),  ‘activity*. 
This  may  seem  far-fetched,  but  Auden  has  altered  elsewhere 
with  great  subtlety.  Thus  the  stanza  following  the  three  omitted 
ones  Mgan : 

Soon,  through  dykes  of  our  content 
The  crumpling  flood  will  force  a  rent. 

It  now  reads,  ‘Soon,  soon  .  .  .  ’  Why?  Both  metre  and  sense 
would  have  been  better  served  by  ‘Fw  soon  . . .  ’  The  answer, 
surely,  is  that  repeating  a  cry  turns  prediction  into  lamentation  I 
Similar  motives  need  not  be  assigned  to  some  of  the  other 
mincM’  revisions,  such  as  ‘Whom  hunger  does  not  move,’  re- 
pbeing  ‘Whewn  hunger  cannot  move.’  And  Mr.  Beach  appears 
to  be  right  in  his  observation  on  the  c^er  omitted  stanza : 

When  it  comes  to  the  earlier  omitted  stanza  on  the  pasrion- 
ate  friendship  of  young  men  [Auden]  may  well  have 
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wished  not  to  preserve  this  record  of  intimacies  conceived 
a  little  too  much  in  terms  of  erotic  love. 

This  reason  becomes  even  more  apparent  when  other  instances 
of  transformed  or  omitted  sexual  reference  are  considered.  Yet 
there  may  also  be  a  tenuous  ideological  connection.  Having 
ceased  to  press  for  social  solidarity,  the  later  Auden — as  the  word 
‘congregated’  suggests— does  not  wish  to  advocate  personal  love 
for  anodier  human  being  as  a  substitute. 

This  accords  well  enough  in  spirit  with  the  neat  pseudo- 
technical  device  of  personification  by  capitalising.  Mr.  Beach 
does  not  overlodc  this  type  of  revision,  and  he  begins  with  an 
examination  of  the  last  poem  in  the  Collected  Shorter  Poems, 
Commentary,  which  he  carries  out  with  convincing  efficiency. 
Formerly  the  last  stanza  of  this  long  poem  read  as  follows : 

Till  they  construct  at  last  a  human  justice. 

The  contribution  of  our  star  within  the  shadow 
Of  whose  uplifting,  loving  and  constraining  power 
All  other  reasons  may  rejoice  and  operate. 

And  a  noticeably  humanistic  stanza  also  appeared  on  the  same 
page: 

It’s  better  to  be  sane  than  mad,  or  liked  than  dreaded ; 

It’s  better  to  sit  down  to  nice  meals  than  to  nasty; 

It’s  better  to  sleep  two  than  single;  it’s  better  to  be  happy. 

But  by  the  mid-forties  Auden  was  unfavourably  disposed  to¬ 
wards  sensuous  and  sensual  satisfactions,  and  also  (though  on 
Kierkcgardian  principles)  as  suspicious  of  human  happiness  as 
Mr.  Eliot  himself.  So  the  offending  stanza  had  to  he  excised, 
and  an  earlier  line  (p.  294)  beginning  ‘Man  can  improve  himself 
. . .  ’  was  altered  to ‘Man  can  improve  but  never  will  be  perfect.’ 
The  ground  was  thus  cleared  for  a  total  revision  of  the  final 
message.  Justice,  suitably  capitalised,  becomes  divine,  not 
human;  and  ‘human’,  therefore,  has  to  be  moved  along  to 
qualify  ‘reason’ : 

Till,  as  the  contribution  of  our  star,  we  follow 
The  clear  instructions  of  that  Justice,  in  the  shadow 
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Of  Whose  uplifting,  loving,  and  constraining  power. 

All  human  reasons  do  rejmee  and  operate. 

Before,  reasons  other  than  those  humanly  just  were  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  that  justice  which  would  promote  sanity,  nice  meals 
and  double-beaded  bliss.  Now  such  human  reason  is  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  non-human  justice. 

Similarly  ideological  in  essence,  though  technical  in  appear¬ 
ance,  is  the  omission  of  the  former  penultimate  and  ante¬ 
penultimate  stanzas  from  The  Malvems  (pp.  69-72).  Mr.  Beach 
says  that  he  *  .  .  .  cannot  find  anything  in  the  rejected  stanzas 
that  might  have  seemed  to  the  mature  Auden  a  cause  of  offence, 
unless,  just  possibly,  the  Hat  statement  made  by  the  bones  of 
war  that  “the  major  cause  of  our  collapse  was  a  distortion  in  the 
human  plastic  luxury  produced”  ’. 

But  these  two  stanzas  were  noticeably  sharper  in  their  social 
criticism  than  the  rest.  Technically  tneir  omission  promotes 
unity  of  tone — but  it  also  leaves  this  longish  poem  without  the 
I  climax  it  seems  to  require.  The  net  result,  in  fact,  is  to  tone 
i  down  the  criticism.  Mr.  Beach  worries,  too,  about  Auden’s 
retention  of  the  slighting  references  to  the  Church  and  its  wor¬ 
ship — the  luxury  liners  laden  with  souls,  etc. — failing  to  take 
into  account  not  only  Auden’s  obviously  increasing  contempt 
I  for  his  audience  but  also  his  strongly  Kierkegardian  inclinations 
-  at  the  time  of  revision.  These  would  at  least  give  him  an  excuse 
i  for  passing  off  such  references  as  criticisms  of  false  ‘bourgeois* 
Christianity. 

I  Our  City  (pp.  41-42)  has  also  suffered  the  loss  of  two  stanzas. 

I  These  give  particular  and  compromising  examples  of  those 

j  Who  proved  understanding  with  patience  like  a  sex, 

I  had  learned 

Our  hatred  and  towards  the  really  better 
World  had  turned  their  face. 

(  Here  we  find  Auden  silendy  dropping  not  only  what  he  used 
]  to  be  against  but  also  what  he  used  to  be  for;  making  the  clear 
▼ague;  changing  the  secular-psychological  into  the  sacred-meta¬ 
physical;  or  else  amending  me  nature  of  his  and-clerical  crid- 
cism.  All  this  Mr.  Beach  reveals  to  us.  Yet  he  fails  to  see  that 
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these  rejected  stanzas  showed  that  ‘the  really  better  world’  was 
to  be  brought  about  by  knowledge  and  action  (Auden’s  models 
not  being  saints  but  men  admired  for  ‘their  candid  studies  /  Of 
the  mind  and  body  of  man’).  The  omission  of  these  stanzas 
renders  ‘really  better  world’  ambiguous  (it  could  mean  the  ‘next’ 
world).  So  it  permits,  without  enforcing,  a  metaphysical  rather 
than  a  sociological  interpretation  of  the  poem’s  conclusion :  ‘It’s 
a  world.  It’s  a  way’  (cf. :  ‘There’s  a  Way.  There’s  a  Voice,’ 
p.  75  of  For  the  Time  Being).  Mr.  Beach  concludes  that  ‘The 
thing  looked  much  better  as  sheer  imaginative  writing  than  as 
sober  philosophy,  documented  with  footnotes  upon  sources.’ 
Since  ^e  two  stanzas  do  consist  largely  of  a  list  01  names,  that 
omission  could  be  defended  on  technical  grounds  but  only  if 
the  effect  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  neglected.  The  change  is 
not  only  tonal  (from  the  ‘sober’  to  the  ‘imaginative’),  but  also, 
more  importantly,  frtMn  the  clearly  secular  to  the  possibly 
religious. 

Beach  discusses  the  excision  of  some  of  Auden’s  best- 
known  lines  (the  penultimate  stanza  of  ist  September  igS9) 
under  the  heading  ‘Passages  Eliminated  for  Reasons  Less  Clear’: 

All  I  have  is  a  voice 
To  undo  the  folded  lie. 

The  rcMnantic  lie  in  the  brain 
Of  the  sensual  man-in-the-street 
And  the  lie  of  Authority 
Whose  buildings  grope  the  sky; 

There  is  no  such  ^ng  as  the  State 
And  no  one  exists  alone; 

Hunger  allows  no  choice 
To  the  citizen  or  the  police; 

We  must  love  one  another  or  die. 

This  omission  has  always  seemed  to  us  indubitably  ideological 
in  purpose.  It  suggests  that  Romanticism  and  Authority  arc  no 
longer  considered  lies  (after  all,  Auden  is  now  an  authoritarian, 
though  his  authority  is  not  a  secular  one);  the  r61c  of  love  is 
diminshed  and  transformed — ‘the  universal  love’  referred  to  in 
a  previous  stanza  now  becoming  ambiguous  (no  longer  clearly 
social,  for  ‘one  another’).  Similarly,  the  ‘affirming  flame’  of  the 
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conclusion  is  no  longer  tied  to  what  ‘Hunger’  implies,  social 
action.  The  general  effect,  moreover,  is  now  rntM-e  pessimistic^ 
for  the  questions  of  the  preceding  stanza  are  left  without  even 
the  most  qualified  answer : 

Who  can  release  them  now, 

Who  can  reach  the  deaf. 

Who  can  speak  for  the  dumb? 

Christian-existentialist  ‘despair’  leads  to  withdrawal  into  a 
private  metaphysical  realm.  So  the  poet  no  longer  acts  as  a 
voice  to  unfold  lies,  for  all  worldly  life-in-action  is  sinful  and 
therefore  ‘false’;  affirmation  can  be  only  an  inward  act.  In  any 
case,  truth — ^in  the  normal  sense — ^is  no  longer  valued,  since 
Kierkegaard  and  other  existentialist  theologians  admit,  nay, 
claim,  that  Christianity  is  a  scandal  to  human  reason,  true 
neither  on  logical  nor  on  experimental  grounds,  justifiable 
neither  socially  nor  morally,  and  acceptable  therefore  only  by 
faith,  a  ‘leap  in  the  dark’.  It  is  despair  which  moves  one  to  take 
this  blind  leap — certainly  not  liberal  reform.  Hence  Auden  tries 
to  obliterate  one  of  his  hnest  stanzas. 

Such  a  metaphysic  leads  insensibly  from  ideological  to  psy¬ 
chologically-based  revisions.  In  general,  the  desire  to  rewrite 
history — personal  history — for  the  Ministry  of  Truth  seems  a 
function  of  repression,  accounting  amongst  other  things  for  the 
dropping  of  unalterably  socialist  poems,  such  as  No.  XXII, 
from  Poems  In  particular,  it  accounts  for  the  movement 

towards  abstraction,  a  function  of  withdrawal  into  the  self,  for 
the  embarrassment  about  early  affections,  which  leads  to  the 
omission  of  personal  references  (e.g.  p.  162,  ‘Maverick’  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ‘Christopher’),  and  the  revulsion  from  sex. 

Mr.  Beach  refers  to  this  type  of  omission  when  commenting 
on  the  revision  of  Not  All  the  Candidates  Pass  (pp.  99-101),  but 
does  not  appear  to  see  the  connecting  links  between  the  ideology 
and  the  psychology,  declaring  that  there  is  no  ‘treasonable 
matter’  in  the  rejected  stanzas.  He  notes  their  ‘warmth  and 
moral  earnestness’,  and  also  that  they  are  ‘more  personal  and 
intimate’.  But  these  stanzas  constitute  a  humanist  prayer.  With 
the  dropping  of  the  plea  that  a  fuller  life  be  permitted  to  the 
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average  youth,  the  poem  seems  to  imply  the  acceptance,  and 
perhaps  the  approval,  of  narrow  ‘Laws  of  Limit’.  The  idea  of 
any  reformist  widening  is  rejected  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
Kierkegaard.  And  the  dropping  of  any  suggestion  that  there 
are  non-religious  ‘ways’  implies  a  certain  guilt-feeling  (the  later 
whimsy  alx^t  religion  is  not  that  of  the  adult  humanist  but  of 
the  naughty  child  who  has  strayed  from  the  ‘Way’). 

Commenting  on  the  revisions  of  the  ‘Jolly  Ballads’  {Miss  Gee 
and  Victor),  Mr.  Beach  refers  to  an  omitted  stanza :  ‘  ...  the 
motive  for  its  excision  may  have  been  a  belated  respect  for  the 
cloth,  for  it  refers  to  the  way  the  Vicar  in  the  pulpit  “took 
away  the  breath”  of  Miss  Gee,  as  he  preached  on  the  text  “The 
Wages  of  Sin  is  Death”  ’.  This  overlooks  Auden’s  typical  use 
of  ironic  reversal — for  the  point  of  the  poem,  surely,  is  that  the 
Wages  of  NOT-Sinning  is  Death  (Miss  Gee  contracting  cancer 
because  of  her  enforced  chastity).  Auden  has  now  dropped  this 
stanza,  and  he  diverts  the  reader  from  this  aspect  of  the  poem  [ 
by  inserting  new  stanzas  emphasising  another  aspect : 

It’s  as  if  there  had  to  be  some  outlet 

For  their  foiled  creative  fire. 

‘Thus,’  Mr.  Beach  concludes,  ‘he  improves  the  story  and  at  the 
same  time  points  its  moral.’  True  enough,  up  to  a  point — but 
the  poem’s  irony  has  been  weakened.  In  an  otherwise  excellent 
accoimt,  Mr.  Beach  fails  here  to  stress  how  easily  Auden’s  par-  | 
ticular  kind  of  irony  can  be  missed  by  an  impercepdve  audience,  | 
especially  when  poems  are  moved  into  a  different  context.  In  I 
all  this  Auden  was  taking  a  rather  contemptuous  view  of  his  f 
audience,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  did  not  try  to  ‘get  away’  ( 
with  quite  so  much  when  he  collected  his  poems  for  British  j 
readers,  better  acquainted  with  his  early  work  and  more  on  the 
alert  for  his  satiric  methods. 

A  more  serious  matter  is  Mr.  Beach’s  dismissal  as  ‘minor  j 
verbal  revisions’  of  the  complex  of  revisions  in  Through  the  { 
Looking  Glass  (pp.  126-128).  This  poem  is  the  outstanding  | 
example  of  Auden’s  track<overing  technique.  It  contains  revi- 
sions  of  great  subtlety  and  these,  at  a  first  reading,  now  give  | 
the  poem  a  vaguely  impressive  air  of  profound  meaning— a  [ 
religious  meaning  deriving  from  the  new  metaphysic  Auden 
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has  adopted.  Closer  scrutiny  will  reveal  that  a  formerly  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  quite  comprehensible  poem,  has  actually  become,  not 
more  complex  but  more  confused.  Auden  has  attempted  to 
change  the  meaning  of  ‘Love’  in  the  poem. 

Originally  it  seems  to  have  been  a  poem  about  an  introverted 
lover,  at  Christmas,  suffering  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  finding 
unsatisfactory  and  self-loving  compensation  in  fantasy,  but  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  a  natural  Christmas  joy  through  love-in-action.  By 
means  of  the  ingenious  revisions,  it  has  now  become  a  poem 
which  strongly  suggests  a  specifically  Christian  conception  of 
‘Love’;  in  enect,  a  poem  about  Incarnation  bringing  order  into 
a  fallen  world. 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  Loo\  Stranger  (1936), 
a  collection  in  which  almost  every  poem  dealt  with  Auden’s 
then  current  conception  of  ‘Love’.  He  saw  the  sickness  of  both 
society  and  the  individual  as  the  result  of  a  failure  of  love. 
Hate  needed  to  be  replaced  by  love  in  the  human  heart  before 
health  could  be  restored.  The  conception  of  ‘Love’  (the  Freud¬ 
ian  ‘Eros’)  presented  by  the  very  early  poems  was  implicitly 
rejected,  and  unselfish  love  was  contrasted  favourably  witn 
‘Eros’,  although  it  remained  a  purely  secular  and  humanistic 
ideal.  The  Loo\  Stranger  version  of  Through  the  LooJ{ing 
Glass  showed  the  need  for  ‘Eros’  (or  self-eating  love)  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  such  unselfish  love  before  a  state  of  ‘natural’  order 
could  be  achieved.  The  poet-lover’s  attitude  towards  the  loved- 
one  was  that  which  Auden  then  believed  to  be  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  lovers  in  general,  i.e.  a  kind  of  self-gratifying  eroti¬ 
cism  (an  idea  brilliantly  presented  in  the  dummy-imdressing 
scene  in  The  Dog  Beneath  the  Sl^in).  The  lover  suffered  fr<Mn 
unrequited  love  because  he  was  unable  to  give  himself  up  to  a 
more  extraverted  and  reciprocal  love-relationship  with  the 
necessary  selflessness  (though  there  was  also  a  suggestion  of 
coldness  on  the  part  of  the  loved-one).  The  vicious  circle  of 
introversion  was  completed  by  a  resort  to  fantasy  (part  of  the 
‘self-eating’  process).  And  only  spontaneous  self-siurender  to 
the  power  of  ‘Love’  —  mysterious  even  in  those  days  —  could 
bring  about  a  right  and  ‘natural’  relationhip.  Sexual  desire  was 
naturally  included  in  the  process,  but  it  was  not  the  selfeentred 
and  sheerly  physical  urge  of  the  earlier  ‘Eros’. 
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Now,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  all  is  changed.  The  first 
splendid  stanza,  it  is  true,  remains  intact : 

The  earth  turns  over;  our  side  feels  the  cold; 

And  life  sinks  choking  in  the  wells  of  trees : 

The  ticking  heart  comes  to  a  standstill,  killed; 

The  icing  on  the  pond  waits  for  the  boys. 

Among  me  holly  and  the  gifts  I  move. 

The  carols  on  the  piano,  the  glowing  hearth. 

All  on  traditional  sympathy  with  birth. 

Put  by  your  challenge  to  the  shafts  of  love. 

— except  that  the  last  word  has  become  ‘Love’,  a  slight  but  im¬ 
portant  change,  fcH-  the  Christmassy  context  now  imports  the 
divine  into  what  was  purely  human.  The  fourth  stanza  of  the 
original  version  spoke  of  the  inner-world  of  fantasy  as : 

False;  but  no  falser  than  the  world  it  matches. 

Love’s  daytime  kingdom  which  I  say  you  rule. 

The  total  state  where  all  must  wear  your  badges 
Keep  order  perfect  as  a  naval  school. 

Noble  emotions,  organised  and  massed. 

Line  the  straight  flood-lit  tracks  of  memory 
To  cheer  your  image  as  it  flashes  by. 

All  lust  at  once  informed  on  and  suppressed. 

This  is  clear  enough.  The  looking-glass  world  is  false  because 
it  is  a  fantasy,  and  the  waking  world  is  false  because  it  is 
dominated  by  the  loved-one,  here  likened  to  a  dictator.  This  is 
a  bad  state  of  affairs  because  the  loved-one  occupies  the  poet’s 
attention  to  the  exclusion  even  of  his  family  (as  the  next  stanza 
points  out).  In  Auden’s  view  at  the  time,  ‘Love’  to  be  natural 
and  right  must  transcend  narrow  confines  in  which  ‘noble 
emotions’  are  ‘organised  and  massed’  instead  of  being  spon¬ 
taneous  and  free;  in  which  ‘lust’  (not  necessarily  used  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  pejorative  sense)  is  ‘informed  on  and  suppressed’;  and 
from  which  the  wider  love  of  one’s  fellows  is  rigidly  excluded. 
In  the  earlier  conception,  this  kind  of  secular  ‘Agape’  was  the 
consummate  state  to  which  all  healthy  love-relationships  c(Xi- 
tributed. 
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\  In  the  revised  poem  Auden  substitutes  ‘His  total  state’  for  ji 

‘the  total  state’,  ‘His*  obviously  referring  to  the  capitalised 
‘Love’s’  and  not  the  lover’s  ‘daytime  kingdom’  (a  phrase  less 
meaningful  now,  if  Love  is  God).  Could  God’s  kingdom  be 
ityled  fdse?  Indeed,  is  fantasy  false  P  The  first  line  now  reads  | 

neutrally : 

Behind  me  roars  the  other  world  it  matches. 

‘Your’,  however,  must  still  refer  to  the  loved-one,  since,  though 
the  next  stanza  begins  ‘Yours  is  the  only  name  expressive  there/ 

And  family  affection  speaks  in  cypher’  it  ends  with : 

Your  would-be  lover  who  has  never  come 
In  the  great  bed  at  midnight  to  your  arms. 

This  makes  the  preceding  stanza  thoroughly  ambivalent.  In  ' 

I  the  world  of  sacred  Love,  especially  when,  as  here,  there  is  no 
I  question  of  marriage,  lust  should  be  ‘informed  on  and  sup¬ 
pressed’,  and  so  far  as  this  state  is  ‘His’  it  is  approvable  though 
totalitarian.  But  so  far  as  it  is  ruled  by  ‘you’,  the  human  loved-  j 

I  one,  it  is  disapprovable  because  totalitarian  and  lustless.  The  \ 

reader  can  partially  resolve  this  dilemma  only  by  assuming  that 
totalitarianism  is  not  in  itself  wrong,  but  only  the  human  usur¬ 
pation  of  the  divine  dictatorship.  In  the  same  stanza  the  second 
of  the  two  lines : 

As  I,  their  author,  stand  between  these  dreams, 

Son  of  a  nurse  and  doctor,  loaned  a  dream, 

is  altered  to : 

Unable  to  choose  either  for  a  home. 

Characteristically  this  clarifies  the  sense  (and  is  therefore  a  tech¬ 
nical  improvement)  by  removing  an  autobiographical  reference; 
a  revision  which  seems  connected  with  other  omissions  and  | 

revisions  apparently  due  to  psychological  embarrassment  about  I 

early  affections.  But  there  is  also  a  suggestion  of  the  ideo-  ^ 

logical,  since  the  line  hints  at  a  Keatsian  guilt  about  being  a  f 

dreamer  instead  of  living  up  to  the  pr<4rtiral  good  (the  love-in¬ 
action)  that  ‘nurse  and  doctor’  signi^.  1 
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A  minor  revision  in  the  sixth  stanza  (which  is  also  a  technical 
improvement)  theologises  ‘conceit’  into  ‘pride’.  And  in  the  last 
stanza  two  apparently  minor  revisions  make  a  world  of  differ- 
ence :  ‘Gales  of  desire’  becomes  ‘Tempest  and  tide’,  and  ‘The 
birth  of  a  natural  order  and  of  love’  becomes  ‘The  birth  of 
natural  order  and  true  love’.  The  stanza  now  reads : 

Lost  if  I  steer.  Tempest  and  tide  may  blow 
Sailor  and  ship  past  the  illusive  reef. 

And  I  yet  land  to  celebrate  with  you 
The  birth  of  natural  order  and  true  love : 

With  you  enjoy  the  untransfigured  scene, 

My  father  down  the  garden  in  his  gaiters. 

My  mother  at  her  bureau  writing  letters, 

Free  to  our  favour,  all  our  titles  gone. 

The  opening  stanza  contrasted  ‘Traditional  sympathy  with 
birth’  with  the  writer’s  ‘shifts  of  love’.  So  being  blown  by  ‘gales 
of  desire’  to  a  celebration  of  ‘the  birth  of  a  natural  order  and  of 
love’,  implied  practical  action  to  bring  to  birth  a  non-super* 
natural  Christmas  happiness,  an  ‘untransfigured’  love.  Sub¬ 
stituting  ‘Tempest  and  tide’  gets  rid  of  an  unwanted  sexual 
reference  and  suggests  Acts  of  God;  ‘true  love’  makes  an  im¬ 
plicit  contrast  with  ordinary  physical  love;  and  ‘natural  order’, 
in  the  revised  context  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  tends  to  become 
an  image  of  the  Incarnation  bringing  order  into  the  fallen  (dis¬ 
ordered)  world.  A  deft  sleight-oLhand.  But  what  is  the  reader 
now  to  make  of  the  precemng  stanza,  which  concludes  ‘And 
lost  the  way  to  action  and  to  you’  P  As  part  of  a  secular-psycho¬ 
logical  love  poem,  the  stanza  was  difficult  but  explicable.  As 
part  of  a  vaguely  religiose  poem  it  is  incomprehensible. 

Revisions  which  lead  to  such  confusion  refute  Mr.  Beach’s 
observation  that  ‘In  1945  [Auden]  could  look  with  critical 
objectivity  on  the  profane  propaganda  of  the  thirties.’  Indeed, 
most  of  Mr.  Beach’s  own  evidence  points  the  other  way.  In 
Through  the  Looking-Glass  certainly  the  effect  of  revision  has 
been  to  make  a  difficult  poem  more  obscure  and  more  imprecise. 

On  the  problem  of  Auden’s  identity  Mr.  Beach  is  as  pene¬ 
trating  as  he  is  on  the  problem  of  the  strange  gaps  in  the  poet’s 
thought.  He  shows  us  how  Auden  will  often  leap  these  gaps  in 
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a  most  cavalier  fashion.  For  example,  in  an  article  for  the  Neu/ 
Republic  written  shortly  after  his  conversion,  Auden  said : 

Cultured  people,  to  whom,  until  recently,  theological  terms 
were  far  more  shocking  than  any  of  the  four-letter  words, 
are  now  in  danger  and  have  seen  $0  many  of  their  absolute 
assumptions  destroyed,  that  they  may  even  overcome  this 
final  prudery. 

Mr.  Beach  pmnts  out  that  in  referring  to  ‘the  absolute  assump¬ 
tions’  of  liberals,  Auden  assumes  too  much :  ‘For  the  true  liberal 
assumes  nothing  as  truth,  being  satisfied  to  work  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  his  ideals.’  In  view  of  the  misrepresentation  of  liberal  and 
humanist  thought  from  certain  literary  quarters  in  recent  times, 
such  statements  cannot  be  made  too  often. 

Although  most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  technical  and 
ideological  implications  of  Auden’s  numerous  silent  changes, 
it  ends  with  a  short  chapter  on  an  important  problem  they  raise — 
the  question  of  artistic  integrity.  ‘It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  identity,  and  other  things  being  equal,  our  fullest  admira¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  poet  who  on  this  point  never  leaves  us  in  doubt.’ 
Tme,  but  it  solves  an  awkward  problem  just  a  little  too  easily. 
What  do  Auden’s  revisions  really  imply  as  to  the  inherent  nature 
of  the  poetry  itself?  It  is  clear  from  both  Mr.  Beach’s  analyses 
and  ours  that  technical  brilliance  alone  could  not  have  accom- 
I  plished  crimes  so  nearly  perfect.  It  seems  that  there  are  two 
major  characteristics  of  Auden’s  work  which  have  rendered  it 
$0  susceptible  to  smooth  and  secret  transformation :  (a)  ‘consis¬ 
tency’ — of  imagery  and  underlying  attitudes  (this  is  given  some 
consideration  by  Mr.  Beach),  and  (b)  thinness  of  texture. 

Characteristic  (a)  has  been  brilliantly  exposed  and  analysed  by 
Randell  Jarrell  and  Monroe  K.  Spears.  Readers  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  easy  access  to  the  Partisan  Review  (Fall 
1945 — Mr.  Jarrell’s  article  Freud  to  Paul)  and  the  Sewanec 
Review  (Winter  1951  and  Summer  1951 — Mr.  Spear’s  articles 
Late  Auden  and  The  Dominant  Symbols  of  Aden's  Poetry) 
will  find  that  these  two  American  critics  have  revealed  a  certain 
‘consistency’  in  Auden  despite  the  many  more  superficial 
changes.  Mr.  Jarrell  shows  how  all  the  changes  have  their 
wigins  in  ever-present  underlying  feelings  of  guilt  and  isolation 
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which  are  unfailingly  accompanied  by  anxiety — usually  con¬ 
cerning  the  individual’s  attitude  towards  sex  and  authority.  Mr. 
Spears  shows  how  even  the  seemingly  different  surface  attitudes 
of  to-day  are  the  result  of  a  kind  of  ‘logical’  development  from 
the  earlier  pre-war  attitudes,  and  he  shows,  too,  how  this  con¬ 
tinuity  may  be  followed  through  the  poetry  by  tracing  the  use 
of  a  few  dominant  symbols. 

Auden’s  conception  of  ‘Love’  (to  take  the  most  obvious  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  consistent  and  characteristic  use  of  semi-personihed 
abstractions)  has  changed  often  enough,  but  his  conviction  that 
‘Love  is  the  only  matter  of  final  importance’  has  never  been 
shaken  (according  to  Mr.  Spears,  who  is  more  sympathetic 
towards  Auden  than  Mr.  Jarrell).  ‘Love’  has  meant  many  things 
to  Auden  at  different  times,  but  he  has  nevertheless  continued 
to  use  the  word  ‘love’  (or  ‘Love’)  in  a  highly  ambiguous  manner, 
presumably  hoping  that  the  reader  will  discover  from  the  con¬ 
text  the  particular  meaning  he  intends  in  the  poem  under  omi- 
sideration.  In  the  early  verse,  although  the  abstraction  ‘love’ 
was  primarily  associated  with  concrete  action,  it  was  neverthe¬ 
less  also  invested  with  pes  nilir  mystical  power  (as  Mr.  Beach 
notes).  ‘Love’  appeared  to  reside  at  the  point  where  the  poet’s 
own  versions  of  Freud’s  and  Marx’s  theories  conjoined  in  his 
imagination.  It  must  suffice  here  to  observe  that  this  earlier 
use  of  ‘love’  lent  itself,  by  capitalisation  or  other  minor  con- 
texual  alterations,  as  we  have  seen,  to  easy  transformation  into 
a  ‘love’  implying  ‘God  is  Love’.  In  the  same  way,  Auden’s  use 
of  the  father-figure  of  Freudian  psychology  in  his  early  work 
made  comparatively  easy  the  transformation  to  ‘God  the 
Father’.  In  fact,  all  the  earliest  roads  led  ultimately  to  God: 
all  ‘the  ways’  to  ‘the  IFay’. 

This  typical  handling  of  changing  abstract  concepts  by  the 
use  of  unchanging  single  words,  symbols,  or  symbol<lusters,  is 
clearly  linked  wim  ch^acteristic  {b)  already  noted — the  relative 
thinness  of  texture,  even  of  the  early  poetry.  Auden  has  always 
been  a  detached  observer,  taking  the  helmeted  airman’s  view— 
and  such  a  conspectus  will  be  much  more  radically  changed  by 
a  small  alteration  than  will  the  detailed  view  of  a  grounded 
poet  (an  added  nought  in  the  Balance  Sheet  means  a  good  deal 
mwe  than  it  does  in  one  of  the  accounts,  so  to  speak). 
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It  appears,  then,  that  Auden’s  early  Freudian-Marxism  was 
litdc  more  than  sin-deep,  so  that  the  same  or  similar  concepts 
of  guilt  and  error  could  often  be  given  theological  instead  of 
sociological  overtones  without  any  volcanic  upheaval.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  of  change  which  Mr.  Beach  has  so 
definitively  revealed  for  us.  It  is  only  too  real,  and,  one  fears, 
usually  retrogressive. 

A.  E.  Rodway  and  F.  W.  Cook 

Nottingham 


NOT  FOR  PRACTITIONERS? 

On  Poetry  and  Poets.  By  T.  S.  Eliot.  Faber,  1957,  21s. 

THE  publication  of  a  new  collection  of  essays,  by  Mr.  Eliot, 
a  man  of  whtMn  we  are  all,  in  some  degree  or  other,  literary 
descendants,  presents  the  appraiser  with  a  difficult  task.  It  is 
all  too  easy,  tor  example,  to  say  that  as  literary  criticism  the 
book  is  much  inferior  to  The  Sacred  Wood  (1920),  but  is  the 
comparison  in  pari  materia}  The  Sacred  Wood  was  published 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Eliot  was  producing  poetry  that  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  our  language.  He  was  little  known  and  not  in  the 
least  respectable — avant  garde  in  fact — a  gifted  young  American 
well  read  in  European  literature  and  ready  to  teach  the  mori¬ 
bund  Gosses  a  thing  or  two.  The  words  used  by  Herbert  Paul 
of  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism  transpose  perfectly  when  applied 
to  The  Sacred  Wood : 

His  criddsm,  once  regarded  by  enthusiasts  as  a  revelation, 
has  long  since  taken  a  secure  place  in  English  letters.  .  .  . 
He  reminded,  or  infmmed,  the  British  public  that  criticism 
was  a  serious  thing;  that  good  criticism  was  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  good  authorship;  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
individual  taste,  but  parUy  of  received  authority  and  partly 
of  trained  judgment .  . . 

perfectly,  that  is,  except  in  one  item — the  fact  that  Arnold’s 
Book  appeared  long  after  his  credentials  as  poet  and  critic  had 


book  appeared  long  aner  tin 
been  accepted  by  the  public. 
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The  Sacred  Wood  has  now  been  long  established  as  the  primer 
of  modern  criticism.  In  it  the  unknown  young  man  of  not  much 
more  than  thirty  (it  is  worth  recalling  that  Saintsbury  once  said 
that  no  man  under  thirty  could  be  a  critic)  demonstrated  with 
amazing  authority  just  where  Swinburne,  Arthur  Symons, 
Charles  Whibley,  Gmrge  Wyndham  and  other  admired  names 
of  the  time  were  inadequate.  He  established  comparison  and 
analysis  as  the  critic’s  tools,  and  in  perhaps  the  most  seminal 
piece  of  all.  Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’,  he  laid  down 
one  of  the  basic  ‘myths’  of  modern  criticism,  the  assumption 
that  the  present  influences  the  past  as  much  as  the  past  influences 
the  present.  In  1921  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  published 
‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’,  ‘Andrew  Marvell’  and  ‘John  Dry- 
den’,  though  they  were  not  collected  in  book  form  imtil  1924. 
This  was  criticism  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  ‘The  Frontiers  of 
Criticism’  (1956),  one  of  the  most  recent  pieces  in  On  Poetry 
and  Poets y  was  ‘a  by-product  of  my  private  poetry  workshop; 
or  a  prolongation  of  the  thinking  that  went  into  the  formation 
of  my  own  verse’.  Mr.  Eliot  was  indeed  the  first  to  demonstrate 
‘the  capital  importance  of  criticism  in  the  work  of  creation 
itself’,  that  ‘the  labour  of  sifting,  combining,  expunging,  cor¬ 
recting,  testing  ...  is  as  much  critical  as  creative’. 

Mr.  Eliot,  as  the  quoted  remarks  indicate,  has  always  been 
(if  the  Laurentian  familiarity  may  be  forgiven)  a  highly  con¬ 
scious  bird.  Moreover,  he  was  born  into  an  ethos  which  set  a 
high  premium  on  thoughtfulness,  the  ethos  of  ‘Matthew  and 
Waldo  guardians  of  the  faith’.  After  Harvard  came  Europe 
and  the  need  of  the  expatriate  to  make  the  things  which  other 
men  take  for  granted  explicit  to  himself.  ‘Only  connect,’  the 
epigraph  of  Howards  End,  is  a  phrase  which  appropriately 
describes  the  task  Mr.  Eliot  set  himself,  particularly  during  the 
1920’s.  A  special  study  could  be  made  of  his  tendency  to  sec 
things  monistically.  Perhaps  it  was  this  tendency  which  had 
awakened  his  keen  interest  in  Leibneiz  when  he  was  a  student. 
In  his  literary  criticism  the  bent  towards  monism  came  out  in 
his  viewing  all  masterpieces  as,  in  a  sense,  contemporaneous 
and,  as  a  result,  in  his  comparing  works  separated  by  large 
tracts  of  time.  Comparisons  across  two  centuries,  for  example, 
were  behind  the  genesis  of  the  famous  ‘Dissociation  of  Sensi- 
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bility’  theory  advanced  in  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’.  Mr.  Ker- 
mode  quite  rightly  points  out  in  his  recent  book,  Romantic 
ImagCy  that  the  theory  ‘was  attractive  because  it  gave  a  design 
and  simplicity  to  history’.  The  very  wish  for  a  pattern  stemmed 
from  Mr.  Eliot’s  monism.  Certainly  the  tendency  towards 
monism  seems  to  have  been  behind  his  literal  acceptance  of  the 
metaphor  of  the  ‘organic’  society  evident  in  Notes  Towards  the 
Definition  of  Culture  and  in  the  essay  on  ‘The  Social  Func¬ 
tion  of  Poetry’  (1943)  in  the  present  work.  Monism  is  also 
evident  in  ‘On  the  Music  of  Poetry’  (1942),  when  he  writes,  ‘it 
is  only  at  certain  moments  that  a  word  can  be  made  to  insinuate 
the  whole  history  of  a  language  and  a  civilisation’.  This  ‘allu- 
siveness’  may  be  a  characteristic  of  all  great  poetry,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  characteristic  in  a  very  special  way  of  The  Waste 
Land  and  Four  Quartets.  The  Waste  Landy  indeed,  derived 
partly  from  the  author’s  desire  to  see  the  whole  of  culture,  from 
primitive  ritual  to  modern  urban  mores,  in  a  meaningful  pat¬ 
tern.  Hence  the  pathos  of 

‘These  fragments  I  have  shored  against  my  ruins.’ 

The  parts  would  not  coalesce.  Mr.  Eliot  could  not  make  a  unity 
out  of  his  fragments  because  he  saw  himself  as  belonging  to  a 
moment  in  history  when  culture  had  disintegrated. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  The  Waste  Landy  or 
shortly  after,  Mr.  Eliot  came  to  see  the  Christian  faith  (which 
f(v  him  implied  an  acceptance  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church)  as  the  only  thing  which  would  give  the  pat¬ 
tern  to  history  he  desired  so  strongly.  By  1928,  therefore,  there 
was  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  his  criticism.  He  was  growing  more 
concerned  with  ‘the  relation  of  poetry  to  the  spiritual  and  social 
life  of  its  time  and  of  other  times’.  This  led  to  some  bizarre 
judgments  in  After  Strange  Gods  (1933)  and  the  proposition, 
advanced  in  ‘Religimi  and  Literature’  (1935),  that  Titerary 
criticism  should  be  completed  by  criticism  from  a  definite  ethical 
and  theological  standpoint.’  If,  as  Mr.  Eliot  states  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  essay  on  Dr.  Johnson  in  On  Poetry  and  PoetSy  Coler¬ 
idge’s  criticism  merges  into  philosophy  and  ethics  and  Arnold’s 
into  ethics  and  propaedeutics,  than  his  own  can  be  said  to  merge 
into  Christian  orthodoxy.  In  After  Strange  Gods  tradition  and 
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orthodoxy  arc,  indeed,  dangerously  near  to  identification.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  words  Mr.  Eliot  used  of 
Irving  Babbit  in  that  very  book  appear  to  describe  perfectly 
what  he  himself  was  trying  to  do :  ‘he  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  living  tradition  by  a  herculean, 
but  purely  intellectual  and  individual  effort.’  Despite  his  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘inner  voice’  and  his  exploration  in  his  poems  of  ‘the 
wisdom  of  humility’,  his  orthodoxy  was  something  voulu  and 
peculiar  to  himself.  Critical  judgments  made  ostensibly  in  the 
name  of  something  over  and  above  mere  individuals  neverthe¬ 
less  derived  their  real  force  from  a  personal  antipathy  to  the 
work  of  the  authors  judged. 

Towards  his  great  predecessor,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Eliot’s 
attitude  had  always  been  ambiguous,  but,  after  his  embracing 
of  dogma,  Arnold’s  prose  writings  on  religion  were  dismissed 
as  ‘tediously  negative’.  If,  however,  Mr.  EHot  has  rejected 
Arnold’s  ‘secret’.  On  Poetry  and  Poets  shows  that  he  is  per¬ 
meated  by  Arnold’s  ‘method’.  In  ‘On  the  Literary  Influence  trf 
Academics’  Arnold  created,  with  some  help  from  Saintc-Bcuve, 
a  terminology  for  talking  about  culture  which  pivots  on  the 
words  ‘centrality’,  ‘provinciality’  and  ‘urbanity’.  Time  and 
time  again  in  On  Poetry  and  Poets  Mr.  Eliot  has  recourse  to  this 
terminology.  In  ‘What  is  a  Classic’  (1945)  we  arc  informed 
that,  while  the  English  mind  was  not  ‘provincial’  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  the  age  itself,  in  both  France  and  England,  was  a 
‘provincial’  one.  Our  own  time  is  characterised  as  ‘provincial’ 
because  there  is  a  sense  of  the  present  but  no  sense  of  the  past. 
Virgil’s  work  has  ‘centrality’  because  he  has  the  maturity  of 
mind  which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  history.  Aeneas  is 
almost  a  Jamesian  hero  born  before  his  time.  When,  indeed, 
Mr.  Eliot  writes,  ‘It  is  this  development  of  one  literature,  or  one 
civilisation,  in  relation  to  another  which  gives  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  subject  of  Virgil’s  epic’,  has  he  not  got  one  eye 
trained  on  the  relationship  between  America  and  Europe  and 
the  by  now  famous  complex  fate  of  being  an  American?  In 
‘Virgil  and  the  Christian  World’  (1951)  a  more  stridently 
modern  note  is  sounded.  Aeneas  is  ‘the  original  displaced  per¬ 
son,  the  fugitive  from  a  ruined  city  and  an  obliterated  society’. 

The  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that  though  Mr.  Eliot  is  talking 
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I  in  Arnoldcan  terms  he  is  using  them  to  advance  a  view  of  his¬ 
tory  and  tradition  to  which  Arnold  would  not  have  subscribed. 

I  Moreover,  it  is  a  view  which  is,  in  some  respects,  much  nearer 
to  that  of,  say.  Babbit  than  to  that  of  the  Eliot  of  the  1920’s. 
The  view  of  tradition  and  of  the  modern  writer’s  relation  to  it 
which  emerges  from  On  Poetry  and  Poets  seems  to  me  a  simple 
I  and  even  a  conventional  one.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
modern  poet,  on  the  other  the  great  names  with  whom  he  must 
come  to  terms:  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  Goethe.  The  most  conventionally  academic  will 
scarcely  object.  This  is  well  enough 

‘To  set  a  crown  upon  a  lifetime’s  effort’ 

but  to  young  writers  and  critics  it  is  useless.  Their  relation  to 
I  tradition  is  still  to  be  defined.  The  ideas  on  tradition  advanced 
in  The  Sacred  Wood  are  like  currency  for  which  each  of  us  can 

I  obtain  bullion.  The  idea  of  tradition  advanced  in  On  Poetry 
and  Poets  is  like  a  note  which  Mr.  Eliot  alone  can  honour. 

On  Poetry  and  Poets  can,  in  fact,  be  viewed  as  the  culmination 
of  a  life-long  romance  with  the  idea  of  tradition,  a  romance  to 
which  Mr.  Eliot  appears  to  have  been  predestined  by  nationality 
and  education.  ‘Maturity  of  mind  .  .  .  needs  history,  and  the 
consciousness  of  history,’  he  writes  in  ‘What  is  a  Classic’  (1944) 
and,  as  with  so  many  American  writers,  he  himself  has  bwne 
the  burden  of  a  sense  of  the  past  more  insistent  and  demanding 
dian  that  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  countries  which  possess 
a  history  and  a  tradition.  Proust,  for  example,  was  a  very 
‘Ktcrary  person.  References  to  Mme.  de  Sevign^,  Saint-Simon 
and  Racine  abound  in  his  work,  and  his  love  for  the  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  as  evident  as  his  admiration  for 
that  of  the  nineteenth.  But  Proust’s  own  work  strikes  us  by  its 
freshness  and  originality;  it  throws  a  fresh  light  on  human 
nature.  His  links  with  the  classical  tradition,  so  well  enunciated 
by  Jacques  Rivi^e,  are  not  obvious  and  on  the  surface.  Simi¬ 
larly  with  Tolstoy.  We  know  from  his  Diary  that  he  loved  the 
Iliad  and  was  drawn  to  Homer  as  passionately  as  Mr.  Eliot 

[appears,  from  the  present  volume,  to  be  drawn  to  Virgil.  But 
Homer’s  Iliad  relives  in  War  and  Peace  in  a  much  less  obvious 
and  overtly  ‘literary’  way  than,  say,  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia 
z 
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relives  in  Ash  Wednesday  or  in  the  famous  'terza  rima  passage 
in  the  four  Quartets. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  galvanise  the  long  laid  corpse  of  Mr. 
Eliot’s  ‘obscurity’,  but  the  instincts  of  the  early  readers  who 
found  his  work  too  ‘intellectual’  in  the  narrow  specialised  sense 
of  that  word  may  not  have  been  wholly  wrong.  He  was  a 
thoughtful  man  who  took  large  themes  for  his  subjects  and  who 
used  a  wealth  of  literary  reference  to  give  significance  and 
grandeur  to  his  treatment  of  them.  When  he  treated  actual 
dramatic  situations  with  flesh  and  blood  dramatis  personae,  he 
moved  into  the  ironic  ‘belittUng’  mode  of  Prufrocl^^,  the  stylised 
savagery  of  some  of  the  Sweeney  poems,  or  the  dramatic  pas¬ 
tiche  of  parts  of  The  Waste  Land ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  incap¬ 
able  of  an  interest  in  human  beings  unmediated  by  literature 
such  as  we  find  in  Tolstoy,  Proust,  Arnold  Bennett  or  D.  H. 
Lawrence.  All  this  may,  of  course,  seem  a  far  cry  from  On 
Poetry  and  PoetSy  but  now  Mr.  Eliot  seems,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  to  have  ceased  to  produce  arresting  poetry;  his  work  in 
prose,  while  containing  much  of  incidental  interest,  has  taken 
on  a  predictable  character  which  results  from  his  tackling  the 
problems  which  have  always  obsessed  him,  but  in  a  much  more 
conventional,  less  stimulating,  way  than  before. 

Mr.  Eliot  calls  himself  a  technical  critic  as  opposed  to  a  philo- 
st^hical  one  in  his  1947  essay  on  Milton,  but  apart  from  his 
remarks  on  blank  verse  in  that  essay  and  in  ‘Poetry  and  Drama’ 
(1951)  there  is  little  in  the  present  volume  which  will  be  of 
much  help  to  the  practising  writer.  Indeed,  as  I  have  tried  to 
suggest,  the  weighty  and  rather  conventional  view  of  ‘tradition’ 
and  ‘greatness’  which  emerges  from  the  book  may  be  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  him.  There  is  a  magisterial  tone  about  so  much  of  it 
which  is  depressing  to  the  young  writer  who  is  anxious  to  write 
first  and  discover  his  relation  to  tradition  afterwards,  if  at  all. 
Arnold,  it  is  true,  could  also  be  painfully  magisterial,  but  Essays 
in  Criticism  Second  Series  crowns  his  critical  output  in  a  way 
which  I  cannot  believe  On  Poetry  and  Poets  will  ever  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  crown  Mr.  Eliot’s. 


Oxford 
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The  Critical  Forum 

MORE  ON  ‘LANG.  &  LIT.’ 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM  has  a  wholesome  way  with  the 
departmental  cupboards  of  our  Universities.  The  skeleton  which 
it  brought  out  recently,  despite  Mr.  Bateson’s  strong  suspicion 
that  it  may  have  to  be  put  back  again,  deserves  a  longer  airing. 
The  antagonism  between  linguistic  and  literary  interests  which 
continues  to  haunt  the  various  University  departments  of  ‘Lang. 
&  Lit.’  has  always  been  felt  as  something  of  a  scandal.  The 
feeling  is  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  subject  from  public 
discussion,  leaving  it  to  reveal  itself  only  in  personal  confidences 
to  kindred  souls,  and  in  the  aseptic  but  very  effective  form  of 
rival  proposals  for  University  curricula.  The  linguists  are  on  the 
defensive  at  present.  Their  share  of  lecturing-hours  and  com¬ 
pulsory  examination-papers  is  being  reduced. 

Lately,  there  has  t^n  a  ray  of  hope  in  this  cold  war — the 
promise,  at  any  rate,  of  a  certain  measure  of  genuine  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  has  come.  Miss  Hulme  tells  us  {E.I.C.  viii,  i),  in  the 
form  of  a  new  kind  of  compulsory  paper.  We  are  to  have  some¬ 
thing  from  everyone  now  on  ‘Development  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  present  day,  as  a  medium  of  literary  expression.’ 
The  bridge  is  still  narrow,  incapable  of  taking  heavier  traffic. 
‘Development  of  the  English  language  to  me  present  day’ 
(which  could  have  been  lifted  from  any  traditional  ‘Language’ 
syllabus)  is  all  on  the  one  side,  ‘hterary  expression’  all  on  the 
other;  ‘as  a  medium  of’  makes  the  narrow  bridge.  Miss  Hulme 
welcomes  the  venture,  but  argues — convincingly,  I  think — that 
the  contact  is  bound  to  remain  slight  and  unsatisfactory  as  long 
as  our  concern  with  the  language  is  confined  to  the  historical 
perspective.  By  all  means,  she  pleads,  let  us  sharpen  our  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  power  and  peculiarities  of  the  English  language;  but 
let  us  give  up  that  restriction  to  ‘development’!  I  wonder 
whether  I  may  add  a  few  words  in  support  of  her  from  the  pmnt 
of  view  of  modern  lingmstics? 

In  linguistic  studies  the  fascination  of  the  historical  approach. 
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which  has  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  is  now  yielding  more 
and  more  to  a  new  interest  in  linguistic  function  and  structure. 
The  antiquarian  is  giving  place  to  the  analyst.  We  have  come 
to  ask  of  language  the  fimdamental  question,  ‘How  does  it 
work?’  before  aslang  ‘How  did  it  change?’  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
revival  of  that  original  linguistic  analysis  which  Gilbert  Murray 
tells  us  provided  a  favourite  topic  of  discussion  in  the  literary 
drawing-rooms  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  those  days  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  breach — neither  aversion  nor  in¬ 
difference —  between  students  of  Grammar  and  students  of 
Rhetoric. 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  find  much  interest  in  English 
grammar  as  it  is  still  being  taught  to-day — Latin  grammar  mis¬ 
applied  to  English.  And  ancient  Rhetoric  will  not  suit  us  either. 
But  this  is  not  tic  point.  The  point  is  that  the  imfettered 
spirit  of  original  grammatical  research  is  alive  again.  We  are 
concerned,  once  more,  with  the  working  of  language — in  ordi¬ 
nary  speech  no  less  than  in  poetry,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  the  Stoa  we  have  made  important  new  strides  in 
this  field. 

The  very  method  of  original  linguistic  description — the  appli¬ 
cation  of  substitutional,  distributional  and  contextual  criteria— 
is  so  clearly  akin  to  the  more  explicit  methods  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  that,  so  far  from  looking  for  points  of  contact  between  the 
two,  we  are  puzzled  how  to  draw  boundaries  between  them. 
There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  ‘how  any  particular 
language  works  in  a  poem’  and  ‘how  it  works  in  ordinary 
usage’;  nor,  on  a  higher  level  of  abstraction,  between  General 
Criticism  and  General  Linguistics. 

Students  of  literature  and  language,  without  taking  much 
notice  of  one  another,  seem  to  have  been  undergoing  a  similar 
change  in  recent  years — a  similar  shift  of  emphasis  from  the 
‘diachronic’  to  the  ‘synchronic’,  from  history  to  analysis.  With¬ 
out  abandoning  the  traditional  concern  about  historical  change, 
they  seem  to  have  found  an  interest,  new  and  intense,  in  the 
system  of  inter-related  values  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  work  or  utterance.  The  unavoidably  piece-meal  emn- 
parison  of  consecutive  data,  stringing  the  changes  on  threads  of 
historical  development,  is  being  matched  by  attempts  to  discover 
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the  ‘synchronic*  system,  context,  or  configuration,  from  which 
the  data  of  historical  comparison  arc  drawn. 

In  our  universities,  literary-studies  curricula  have  been  quick 
to  implement  the  new  trend — quicker  than  the  language-cur¬ 
ricula,  whose  stricter  discipline  and  precisely  defined  tradition 
was  in  any  case  bound  to  malke  change  more  difficult  and  more 
hazardous.  This  difference  in  the  pace  of  development  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  breach  between  the  two.  It  is  only 
to  be  hoped  that  the  breach  will  not  stiffen  into  hard  and  fast 
University  regulations  before  ‘Lang.’  and  ‘Lit.’  have  had  the 
chance  to  discover  that  they  have  really  been  moving  in  the 
tame  direction  and  can  now  meet  in  friendly  agreement  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

W.  Haas 

University  of  Manchester 


II 

The  two  recent  comments  in  Essays  in  Criticism  (January, 
1958)  on  the  new  language  paper  in  the  English  syllabus  at 
London  University  tend  to  assume,  without  any  real  discussion, 
answers  to  a  problem  of  central  importance  in  English  studies; 
and  as  each  writer  takes  for  granted  a  different  answer,  the 
comments,  not  surprisingly,  do  not  altogether  dovetail.  The 
problem  is  an  old  one;  whether  the  English  language  is  worth 
studying  as  a  phenomenon  in  its  own  right,  or  whether  it  is 
rewarding  as  a  subject  of  inspection  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
raw  material  of  good,  not  second-rate,  writing.  No  one  would, 
I  think,  go  to  the  lengths  of  suggesting  that  it  is  of  no  greater 
importance  to  the  writer  than  his  canvas  to  the  artist  or  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  acoustics  to  the  musician;  but  if  we  accept  that  everyone 
will  admit  some  degree  of  language  study,  even  if  of  no  more 
technical  a  nature  than  the  connotations  of  a  word  like  wit^ 
where  must  we  divide  off  the  study  of  language  as  a  pheno¬ 
menon,  language  as  the  raw  material  of  literature  ?  Dr.  Hulme’s 
ciMnments  on  the  new  language  syllabus  suggest  her  approval 
of  examining  language  for  its  own  sake,  to  judge  from  the 
examples  of  work  she  gives  as  desirable  for  the  undergraduate — 
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to  ‘consider  how  B.B.C.  intonation,  in  its  news  reporting,  con¬ 
travenes  normal  intonation  patterns’,  or  ‘teaching  an  English 
tense  distinction’  to  a  foreign  student’s  countrymen.  Mr.  Bate¬ 
son  points  out  that  the  literary  student  ‘is  only  interested  in 
good  English’.  Neither  writer,  however,  makes  the  obvious 
statements  which  would  clear  the  ground  a  little  before  any 
discussion  of  the  content  of  the  new  syllabus — probably  because 
they  are  indeed  too  obvious.  But  I  think  they  are  worth  making 
again,  as  the  basis  of  this  note  on  what  a  language  paper  for 
literary  students  ought  to  contain;  I  am  not  here  concerned  with 
the  other  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Hulme,  methods  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  the  desirability  of  testing  unseen  translations  rather 
than  set  texts  closely  annotated. 

Whether  the  English  language  is  worth  studying  as  a  subject 
in  itself  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered  with  an  emphatic 
‘yes’;  any  and  every  aspect  of  synchronic  and  diachronic  study 
must  be  valuable  in  dealing  with  what  is  our  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment,  verbal  communication,  without  which  all  others  would 
have  been  impossible.  And  if  this  study  is  to  be  fitted  into  a 
degree  course,  then  the  obvious  place  for  it  is  with  English 
literature  rather  than  with,  say,  history.  There  need  not  be  any 
quarrel  about  values  between  language  and  literature  on  this 
point,  so  long  as  we  realise  that  not  all  students  will  want  to 
take  up  this  subject  in  which  ‘cme  word  is  as  good  as  another’, 
and  which  is  an  entirely  different  discipline  from  that  of  literary 
criticism.  Students  interested  in  language  may  take  a  special 
paper  in  the  new  London  syllabus  called  English  Philology  in 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped  (though  the  title  sounds  unpromising) 
students  will  learn  to  look  on  language  as  a  living  structure,  not 
as  a  mere  branch  of  antiquarianism;  and  fm*  this  paper,  rather 
than  for  the  general  language  one,  the  student  might  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  adopt  s(xne  of  Dr.  Hulme’s  excellent  suggestions 
and  ‘test  the  dialect  vocabulary  of  his  native  village  . .  .  against 
the  English  Dialect  Dictionary*  or  ‘chip  away  at  Kokeritz’s 
Sha^esffcarc's  Pronunciation*.  But  however  valuable  linguists 
may  feel  such  studies  to  be,  for  the  literary  student  there  is  only 
<Mie  test  of  the  validity  of  knowledge  acquired  for  the  ccMumon 
language  paper :  ‘Is  this  piece  of  information  going  to  help  me 
to  understand,  say,  Shakespeare,  more  fully?’ 


‘Understand’  is  the  key  word,  for  with  it  we  come  to  the 
raison  d’itre  of  a  language-for-literature  paper:  the  literary 
student  is  concerned  with  the  semantics  of  a  dead  language,  and 
he  must  consider  anything  which  will  help  him  to  its  meaning. 
This  is  again  an  obvious  statement,  but  it  cannot  be  reiterated 
too  often.  Once  we  talk  of  ‘meaning’,  of  course,  we  are  tread¬ 
ing  on  the  literary  critics’  ground,  among  others;  but  there  are 
certain  levels  of  meaning,  to  use  a  term  of  Professor  J.  R.  Firth’s, 
which  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  preserve  of  the  linguist. 
(Various  levels  of  meaning  are  dealt  with  in  his  Technique  of 
Semantics  and  Modes  of  Meanings  both  collected  in  Papers  in 
Linguistics^  1957*)  The  primary  task  of  the  literary  student,  in 
his  linguistic  enquiries,  must  be  to  study  his  text  at  these  various 
levels  of  meaning;  secondly,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  cultural 
placing  of  any  type  of  past  language — courtly,  affected,  vulgar, 
colloquial,  and  so  on;  and  thirdly,  he  must  learn  to  appreciate 
differences  of  character  which  a  dramatist  or  novelist  can  convey 
by  basic  linguistic  means,  i.e.  by  distinctions  within  normal,  as 
opposed  to  poetic,  usage.  (Imagery  remains  the  literary  critic’s 
province.) 

The  levels  of  meaning  at  which  a  text  can  be  studied  are  not 
all  equally  valuable  to  the  literary  student,  and  the  least  useful 
are  those  which  apply  to  the  spoken  language.  Certainly,  as 
Dr.  Hulme  says,  ‘poetry  cannot  exist  for  the  eye  alone’,  but 
what  is  wrong  with  a  Hamlet  soliloquy  in  modern  speech  ?  At 
the  simplest  level,  that  of  sound,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
modern  student  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  Shakespeare  text  in 
the  same  way  as  one  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries;  he  cannot 
think  himself  back  into  a  cultural  context  where  the  sounds 
made  by  Hamlet  would  have  any  meaning  for  him  at  the  level 
of  pure  sound  other  than  those  of  a  west-country  yokel  reciting 
with  a  slightly  Irish-American  accent.  Part  of  the  meaning  of 
an  American,  as  Professor  Firth  has  remarked,  is  to  sound  hke 
one;  part  of  the  meaning  of  Hamlet  to  Shakespeare’s  contem¬ 
poraries  was  to  sound  like  an  educated  man  and  a  member  of 
a  royal  family.  But  if  we  try  to  reproduce  his  speech  now,  out 
of  context,  the  effect  is  ludicrous  rather  than  inspiring.  As  for 
a  poet’s  patterns  of  sound,  which  gave  meaning  at  a  certain 
level  to  his  contemporaries,  even  if  modern  English  does  not 
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reproduce  these  sounds,  the  acoustic  relationshipSy  which  gave 
the  original  effect,  arc  often  similar  enough,  except  of  course 
in  the  obvious  cases  where  puns  arc  no  longer  puns  and  rhymes 
have  moved  apart.  Professor  Mahood  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  recognising  Shakespeare’s  puns,  of  which  many  arc  no  longer 
valid  or  recognised  in  standard  editions.  The  literary  student 
must  therefore  know  enough  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  sort 
out  such  word-play  for  himself,  but  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  learn,  painfully,  every  detail  of  Elizabethan  pronunciation  as 
set  out  by  Kokcritz. 

Another  level  of  meaning  connected  with  pronunciation  is 
the  ‘prosodic’  (in  the  linguist’s  sense),  which  includes  such 
features  of  connected  speech  as  stress,  intonation  and  pause. 
Here  we  can  only  make  deductions  about  a  dead  language  from 
written  signs,  in  so  far  as  they  exist,  and  from  statements  about 
these  subjects  made  by  speakers  in  the  past.  We  must,  of  course, 
miss  a  lot  in  the  written  tex^  both  emotionally  (if  part  of  the 
meaning  of  a  Welshman  is  to  sound  Welsh,  what  about  Fluel- 
len’s  intonation?)  and  syntactically  (what  was  Shakespeare’s 
intonation  for  ‘making  the  green  one  red’?).  But  there  is  one 
aspect  of  prosodic  meaning  which  is  still  available  to  us  frmn 
the  written  text,  and  which  is  provided  by  punctuation;  this 
applies  more  especially  to  rhetorical  punctuation  as  in  the  First 
Folio,  which  gives  us  that  part  of  the  meaning  of  a  speech 
which  depends  on  rhythm,  stress  and  pause.  But  the  student 
has  first  to  learn  what  the  First  Folio  punctuation  means. 

A  third  level  of  meaning,  which  now  concerns  both  spoken 
and  written  English,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  literary 
student.  This  is  the  grammatical  level,  including  both  syntax 
and  morphology,  which  are  hardly  to  be  separated  in  post- 
mediaeval  English.  This  is  clearly  a  necessary  object  of  study, 
since  it  ought  to  prevent  the  twentieth-century  student  from 
identifying  his  own  grammatical  structures  with  what  appear 
to  be  similar  ones  in  an  earlier  period.  He  must  be  aware,  for 
example,  that  the  -ing  tenses  of  the  verb  did  not  have  the  same 
grammatical  meaning  for  Shakespeare  (to  continue  with  our 
hrst  example)  as  for  us;  and  when  Polonius  (though  here  the 
situation  makes  all  clear)  asks  Hamlet,  'What  do  you  read,  my 
lord?’  he  is  using  the  unmarked  form  of  the  verb  to  indicate 
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^icdfic,  not,  as  with  us,  habitual,  activity.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  Shakespeare  has  a  choice  of  forms,  one  (^solescent,  one 
leading  to  modern  usage,  additional  connotations  may  result 
from  the  form  he  chooses.  Possibly  the  older  form  for  the 
negative  structure  may  connote  serious  and  formal  speech,  the 
newer,  more  colloquial.  The  same  criterion  applies  to  the  use 
of  do  in  questions  as  well,  and  other  cases  where  we  may  look 
for  extra-syntactic  connotations  arc  the  uses  of  shall  and  will^ 
should  and  wouldy  you  and  thoUj  a  change  from  you  to  thou 
between  the  same  speakers  indicating  perhaps  growing  famihar- 
ity,  fear,  or  the  desire  to  placate  (Claudius  to  Laertes,  Act  1?). 

Yet  another  level  of  meaning  is  by  collocation,  the  verbal 
company  that  words  keep.  Meaning  is  usa^;  and  part  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  with 
certain  other  words,  and  is  consistently  so  used  at  different 
periods  or  with  different  authors.  The  literary  student  must 
learn  to  recognise  those  collocations  typical  of  an  author,  those 
typical  of  his  period,  or  of  a  special  poetic  diction. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  comprehensive  level  of  meaning 
—meaning  derived  from  the  context  of  situation;  as  Professor 
Firth  shows,  the  meaning  of  a  word  Uke  ‘cheers’  depends  on 
the  non-linguistic  elements  of  the  situation  in  which  it  occurs. 
A  full  study  of  meaning  at  this  level  is  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
social  historian,  but  there  is  still  much  for  the  literary  student 
to  do.  When  dealing  with  a  dead  language,  we  may  find  that 
a  word  occurs  in  only  one  or  two  situations,  and  is  ambiguous; 
someone  must  then  do  some  ‘linguistic  slumming’  among 
parish  registers  and  other  non-literary  documents,  looking  for 
further  situations  where  the  word  cannot  be  ambiguous.  Most 
of  this  work  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  resources  of  the  literary 
student,  especially  since  the  language  specialist  may  have  to  be 
called  in  to  determine  whether  two  rather  similar  forms  repre¬ 
sent,  in  fact,  the  same  word.  However,  the  literary  student 
must  be  aware  of  the  results  of  such  research,  even  if  they  have 
not  yet  found  their  way  into  his  standard  editions.  But  some 
vocabulary  work  which  the  student  of  literature  can  do  for 
himself  is  to  find  out  what  additional  meanings  words  might 
have  because  of  the  linguistic  situation  behind  them,  a  situation 
which  may  no  longer  apply  in  the  twentieth  century.  To  use 
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Shakespeare  again  as  our  model;  effects  of  freshness,  high  seri-  | 
ousness,  surprise,  unconventionality  or  wit  may  be  caused  by  I 
the  use  of  a  new  word,  unexpectedly,  in  an  old  situation.  (This  | 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ‘referential’  meaning  of  a  word.) 
These  effects  are  lost  on  the  untrained  modern  reader,  who  can 
only  recapture  to  some  extent  the  reactions  of  the  original  audi¬ 
ence  by  hard  wwk  on  the  NED.  He  must  look  out  for  new 
coinages,  for  new  compounds,  for  the  use  of  Latin  loans  in  an  , 
unexpectedly  conservative  meaning.  He  must  recognise  con¬ 
scious  archaisms,  dialect  borrowings,  colloquial  or  slang  uses— 
and  having  recognised  them,  he  may  ask  the  literary  critic  to 
analyse  their  effect.  Why,  for  example,  does  Shakespeare  use 
so  many  idiosyncratic  agent-nouns  in  <r  (type  approacher);  is 
he  aiming  at  brusqueness,  conciseness?  Why  is  he  so  fond  of 
compounds  of  the  type  hard-hearted  and  of  adjectives  ending  in 
-y?  Prevailing  fashion?  And  if  so,  this  is  an  additional  conno¬ 
tation  available  to  the  twentieth  century  only  by  research.  A 
rather  different  form  of  vocabulary  study  depends  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  a  word  applicable  in  a  sixteenth-century  situation 
may  not  be  applicable  in  a  comparable  one  now.  Although 
every  word,  when  used  in  a  new  context,  is  a  new  word,  many 
of  the  differences  are  too  slight  to  hinder  our  understanding  of 
past  usages;  but  some  like  peevish,  politician,  ceremony  no 
longer  fit  into  the  same  situations.  Some  key  words  like  ‘wit’ 
have  of  course  been  studied  in  detail  by  semanticists,  but  on  the 
common  run  of  words  the  editions  are  silent,  as  space  forces 
them  to  be,  and  the  student  must  do  this  work  for  himself. 

The  second  major  aim  of  the  literary  student  is  part  of  the 
study  of  situational  meaning;  he  must  become  aware  of  the 
types  of  speech  appropriate  to  given  situations,  whether  a  con¬ 
versation  between  country  yokels,  or  ale-house  ruffians,  renais¬ 
sance  wits  or  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  All  elements  of  meaning 
considered  previously  naturally  add  up  to  this  recognition, 
which  is  deduced  from  clearly-defined  situations  such  as  tavern 
scenes.  Having  classified  our  different  forms  of  language,  wc 
may  then  apply  our  results  to  situations  which  are  less  clear, 
and  discover  whether  an  author  is  employing  language  appro¬ 
priate  to  one  situation  in  another;  if  so,  the  literary  critic  may 
tell  us  why.  There  is  one  specially  interesting  type  of  language 
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which  the  literary  student  ought  to  be  able  to  recognise — that 
which  satirises  the  speech-habits  of  certain  cultural  groups. 
Examples  of  such  satire  abound  in  Shakespeare’s  earlier  plays, 
especially  in  Love’s  Labour  s  Lost^  where  we  find  comments  on 
such  linguistic  types  as  the  mid-sixteenth-century  drama,  the 
plays  of  Marlowe,  affectedly  rhetorical  speech,  exaggerated  and 
misapplied  Latinisms.  Such  satire  was  all  part  of  the  meaning 
of  a  word  to  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries. 

Thirdly,  the  literary  student  must  try  to  respond  to  features 
of  language,  at  a  lower  level  than  imagery,  which  distinguish 
the  speech  of  characters  in  a  play  or  novel ;  the  critic  may  deal 
with  the  effect  of  metaphor,  the  linguist  with  deviations  frmn 
what  would  be  expected  to  be  the  normal,  non-poetic  usage  of 
any  given  character.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  here 
how  Shakespeare  fits  language  to  character;  his  technique  is 
obvious  in  the  major  and  the  comic  roles.  But  what  is  not 
always  noticed  is  his  care  even  in  minor  roles,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  language  used  by  Timon’s  three 
‘friends’  (III,  i,  ii,  iii)  in  refusing  him  financial  help,  the  first 
two  using  a  language  which  leads  naturally  to  embarrassed  and 
would-be  tactful  answers,  and  containing  the  exclamations, 
parentheses  and  disjointed  syntax  of  the  speaker  unsure  of  him¬ 
self;  the  third  using  an  assured  ‘literary’  English,  leading  to  a 
refusal  which  places  the  blame  for  his  misery  on  Timon  him¬ 
self.  This  kind  of  characterisation  comes  off  quite  clearly  in 
performance  but  is  not  always  noticed  in  reading;  the  same 
applies  to  such  peculiarities  of  idiom  as  colloquial  mono¬ 
syllables  like  galls^  \ibe  and  ro/,  or  popular  catch-phrases,  in 
serious  and  formal  speech.  Again,  it  is  for  the  literary  critic 
to  make  statements  of  value  on  such  information  passed  to  him 
by  the  linguist. 

Finally,  there  is  one  aspect  of  language  which  has  hardly  yet 
been  studied  from  the  literary  angle,  but  which  will  surely 
prove  a  most  fruitful  approach —  an  approach  to  literature  by 
way  of  descriptive  semantics,  treated  histmcally,  i.e.  what  was 
meant  by  ‘meaning’  at  any  given  period,  and  how  far  did 
current  views  on  this  subject  affect  the  structure  of  poetry?  If, 
for  example,  sixteenth-century  logicians  and  rhetoricians  held 
that  meaning  was  pre-linguistic,  that  any  one  meaning  could  be 
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given  verbal  expression  in  many  different  ways  without  the 
basic  meaning  being  altered,  how  did  such  a  belief  affect  poetic 
theory  and  practice  with  regard  to  metaphor?  Or  if,  according 
to  Wittgenstein  in  the  twentieth  century,  meaning  is  usage, 
can  the  poet  use  words  in  any  context  he  pleases  which  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  still  be  regarded  as  ‘meaningful’?  I 
would  refer  to  Professor  Mahood’s  last  chapter  in  Shal^espeare’ t 
Wordplay  as  an  example  of  the  illuminating  results  which  can 
be  obtained  from  such  studies  of  meaning  and,  of  course,  to 
Mr.  Bateson’s  own  English  Poetry  and  the  English  Language. 

To  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  text  on  various  levels;  to 
see  the  language  within  that  text  as  representative  of  certain 
cultural  groups;  to  see  how  language  reveals  character;  and 
to  study  the  relationship  of  views  on  meaning  and  contem¬ 
porary  poetic  technique  —  these  are  the  tasks  of  the  literary 
student  in  his  linguistic  guise.  His  study  will  not  be  the 
exact  discipUne  which  the  historical  phonologist  or  the  struc¬ 
tural  hnguist  hankers  after,  but  philologists  must  learn  to 
face  the  fact  and  look  for  that  type  of  work  only  from  the 
student  who  has  chosen  a  language  ‘special’.  We  no  longer 
need  that  type  of  discipline.  When  English  syllabuses  were 
drawn  up  in  the  nineteenth  century,  language  studies  (on  the 
fashionable  historical  basis  of  the  time)  were  prescribed  as  an 
attempt  to  make  English  more  than  a  dilettante’s  delight,  and 
as  an  answer  to  the  strict  disciplines  of  the  classical  languages. 
We  now  have  a  new  and  equally  strict,  though  different,  dis¬ 
cipline,  in  our  close  literary  study  of  the  text.  As  a  linguist,  I 
want  as  many  people  as  possible  to  study  the  subject  which  I 
personally  find  so  absorbing,  but  I  should  not  wish  to  force  it 
on  any  who  prefer  the  disciplines  of  literary  criticism.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  to  offer  them  all  the  help  in  their  own  field  that 
linguistic  studies  can  give,  and  this  help  ought  to  be  offered  in 
the  new  London  syllabus.  Whether  it  is  depends  to  some  extent 
on  the  individual  teacher’s  interpretation  of  the  requirements 
of  the  examiners.  Exactly  what  they  are  only  time  will  tell,  but 
meanwhile  here  is  our  chance  to  put  into  practice  something 
that  has  been  ‘in  the  air’  fcM*  some  years  and  will  probably  need 
several  mcm  to  crystallise. 

«  jr  j  1/  T  j  iviAN  Salmon 

Bedford  College,  London 
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I  hope  Dr.  Haas  is  right,  but  if  he  could  have  clinched  his 
bold  and  generous  words  with  just  one  example  —  a  book,  a 
pamphlet,  an  article  even — of  synchronic  linguistics  in  which 
the  literary  student  can  also  find  edification,  I  would  be  more 
inclined  to  agree  virith  him  that  our  scandalous  cold  war  is  over. 
In  the  bad  old  diachronic  days  almost  the  only  linguists  who 
‘  I  seemed  to  have  anything  relevant  to  say  to  us  were  the  amateurs, 
^  I  Hite  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  and  Owen  Barfield.  And  so  far,  but 
i  perhaps  I  have  been  unlucky,  the  only  synchronic  treatise  that 
lus  made  me  sit  up,  apart  from  bits  of  Saussure,  is  Empson’s 
wildly  unprofessional  Complex  Words. 

Mrs.  Salmon  does  come  down  to  some  brass  tacks,  but  her 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  exposition  of  the  case  for  Lang,  plus 
Lit.  seems  to  me  to  evade  the  central  problem.  If  our  two  dis- 
dplines  are  indeed  ‘entirely  different’,  as  she  says  they  are,  is 
any  form  of  effective  collalwration  really  going  to  be  possible.? 
No  doubt  much  of  the  knowledge  assembled  and  authenticated 
by  the  linguist  is  useful,  up  to  a  point,  for  the  literary  critic. 
But  no  more  so,  if  also  no  less,  than  what  the  social  historian, 
for  example,  provides.  A  conscientious  student  of  Shakespeare 
will,  of  course,  want  to  know  about  such  things  as  Mrs. 
Quickly’s  English,,  but  he  will  also  want  to  know  something 
about  Elizabethan  drinking  habits  and  Elizabethan  night  life. 
And  in  both  cases — this  is  the  crucial  point — he  will  be  perfectly 
content  to  accept  the  experts’  answers  without  repeating  in  his 
own  person  the  processes  of  research  by  which  a  Kokeritz  or  a 
Rowse  obtain  their  answers.  They  are  just  so  many  additional 
items  of  background  ‘information’,  inert,  second-hand,  of  no 
^)ecial  interest  in  themselves. 

Mrs.  Salmon’s  conviction  that  ‘the  obvious  place’  for  the 
ipecialised  study  of  the  English  language  is  ‘with  English  litera¬ 
ture  rather  than,  say,  history  is  a  non  sequitur  if  the  two  dis¬ 
ciplines  are  entirely  different.  Are  they?  In  the  dry  light  of 
reason,  depressing  though  the  fact  is,  I  am  sure  she  is  right. 
They  are  not  only  different,  they  are  at  bottom  contradictory. 
The  literary  student’s  preference  for  the  best  words  and  the  best 
word-order  is  ht^lessly  ‘unscientific’.  The  linguist  is  quite 
right  to  dismiss  this  cardinal  article  of  the  literary  faith  as  mere 
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subjectivity.  And  we  in  our  turn  are  quite  right  to  shake  our  | 
heads  over  our  linguistic  colleagues’  preoccupation  with  bores  ( 
of  the  first  water  like  Orm  and  Michael  of  Northgate.  It  rc-  f 
duces  itself  in  the  end,  1  think,  to  our  respective  emphases  00  I 
analysis  and  synthesis.  The  linguist,  like  his  scientific  brothers, 
is  primarily  an  analyst,  whereas  synthesis  (‘the  balance  or  recon¬ 
cilement  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities’)  is  the  basis  of  | 
literary  criticism  as  it  is  of  literary  creation.  Because  of  this  ■ 
fundamental  difference,  terms  like  ‘understand’  and  ‘meaning’  f 
— to  which  Mrs.  Salmon  appeals  as  our  common  interests — <k)  ' 

not  and  cannot  mean  the  same  things  to  Lang,  and  to  Lit.  The  ' 
linguist  ‘understands’  a  Shakespearean  usage  by  paring  away 
from  the  alternatively  possible  meanings  whatever  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  relevant,  a  reductive  process,  whereas  for  the  literary  i 
student  ‘understanding’  a  passage  is  a  matter  of  enrichment  and 
complication,  the  ‘total  response’.  Such  distinctions  therefore 
as  Firth’s  levels  of  meaning  will,  I  fear,  only  add  to  our  mutual 
misunderstandings.  I  imagine  there  are  few  literary  critics 
who  would  not  consider  ‘the  level  of  pure  sound’  and  ‘the  pro¬ 
sodic  level’  misleading  and  dangerous  abstractions,  because 
they  suggest  that  sound  and  sense  can  have  separable  literary  i 
functions.  | 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  end  on  a  churlish  note.  No  doubt  there  j 
arc  some  heroic  souls — perhaps  Mrs.  Salmon  is  one  of  them — 
who  can  combine  linguistic  analysis  and  literary  synthesis.  Good 
luck  to  them.  But  for  most  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  on  both  sides  of  | 
the  ‘English’  curtain,  her  armistice  terms  must  only  seem  a  very 
polite  invitation  to  commit  intellectual  schizophrenia.  Good-  [ 
bye,  Mr.  Hyde.  Nice  not  to  have  met  you. 

F.  W.  Bateson  j 

SHELLEY  AT  WORK  ‘ 

MAY  an  old  reader  comment  on  your  notice  of  ‘Shelley  at 
Work’,  a  notice  displaying  great  skill  of  expression  but  lacking 
in  general  justice  to  the  brok  reviewed?  So  it  seems  to  me 
with  the  book  and  the  article  before  me.  Instead  of  being  a  silly 
slapdash  production  against  which  we  should  be  on  guard— I  1. 
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think  this  is  where  Mr.  Matthews  would  lead — ‘Shelley  at 
Work’  appears  to  be  of  that  high  quality  which  I  perceive  in  the 
intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Rogers  through  the  years.  (Granted 
that  the  reviewer  in  his  second  paragraph  pays  some  tribute  to 
that;  yet  by  the  conclusion  he  has  pretty  well  effaced  it.) 

The  task  essayed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  it  should  be  known,  is 
immense.  Something  like  it  was  tried  by  H.  Buxton  Forman, 
and  of  ‘him  even’  it  must  be  said  that  Shelley’s  Notebooks 
defeated  him.  The  ideas  which  give  form  and  direction  to  Mr. 
Rogers’s  studies  were  not  for  him,  but  even  in  detail  this  time 
H.B.F.  was  oddly  amiss.  And  is  Mr.  Rogers?  Your  reviewer 
particularly  denounces  him  for  inaccuracy.  I  turn  to  the  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  draft  ‘To  a  Skylark’  and  the  readings  provided  by 
Mr.  Rogers  and  by  Mr.  Matthews.  It  is  possible  that  neither  of 
diem  is  absolutely  right;  both  agree  on  ‘quick  melody’,  not  so 
I;  but  what  of  that?  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Rogers  examined  the 
manuscripts  (ailmost  inscrutable)  with  more  care  than  anyone 
previously,  and  with  a  closer  approach  in  himself  to  the  mental 
equipment  and  intention  of  P.  B.  Shelley. 

Once  a  critic  begins  an  assault  on  his  author  for  supposed 
miscopyings  of  MSS.,  and  all  the  rest,  he  must  be  vigilant  him¬ 
self  over  his  particulars.  Mr.  Matthews  may  be  correct  in  emend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Rogers  where  the  latter  reads  ‘a  discarded  curiosity’ : 
‘a  diseased  curiosity’  looks  likelier.  But  the  reference  is  not  to 
‘Lamia’,  but  to  ‘Hyperion’.  A  slip  of  the  pen  from  Mr. 
Matthews;  and  we  must  even  now  remember  that  this  is  one  of 
our  troubles  as  writers — mortal  men. 

You  will  not  wish,  I  surmise,  to  give  more  space  for  talk 
about  details,  especially  as  in  Shelley’s  case  the  MSS.  can  hardly 
ever  be  transcribed  so  that  we  all  say  of  the  text,  ‘no  possible 
shadow  of  doubt’.  But  Mr.  Roger’s  book  docs  not  really  stand 
or  fall  by  textual  variations.  I  almost  forget  that  there  arc  such 
thinK  while  I  read,  for  example,  the  excellent  enquiry  into 
Shelley’s  religious  views,  including  the  delightful  adaptation, 
‘  “Saepe  nostcr,”  said  Tcrtullian  of  Seneca,  and  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  most,  after  all,  that  the  Church  could  claim  of  Shelley.’ 
An  instance  of  the  author’s  comprehensiveness. 
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If  Professor  Blundcn  (himself  one  of  those  whose  texts  were 
confused  to  ill  in  Shelley  at  WorX)  feels  that  my  review  was 
misleading,  or  unjust,  I  am  very  content  for  his  letter  to  stand 
as  a  corrective.  1  would  add  that  shortage  of  space  alone  caused 
the  editorial  cutting  of  a  final  summary  in  which  I  re-emphasised 
my  belief  in  Mr.  Rogers’s  intellectual  integrity  and  honesty  of 
purpose. 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  where  he  is  innocent  and  I  deluded. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  two  errors  which  slipped 
into  my  own  quotations  between  proof  and  print?  Trelawny 
called  Medwin  ‘a  mesureless  &  unprincipled  liar’  (C.  L. 
Cline,  Byron,  Shelley  and  their  Pisan  Circle,  1952,  p.  196).  And 
the  first  line  of  the  fragment  transcribed  from  Bod.  MS.  Shelley 
adds.e.8  should  have  read : 

The  sun  rides  forth  &  many  reptiles  spawn 

‘Lamia\  however,  did  not  mean  the  poem  ‘Lamia’  but  the 
book  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems, 
already  abbreviated  into  ‘Keats’s  Lamia  volume’  just  before  the 
transcription  of  Shelley’s  dialogue.  The  drift  of  this  dialogue 
must,  I  think,  be  taken  as  follows : 

A.  Is  that  Keats’s  new  book  I  see  before  you  ? 

B.  Yes.  The  po^ms  in  it  are  very  bad. 

A.  Pretty  bad  at  the  beginning;  but  did  you  get  as  far  as 
‘Hyperion’  (the  last  poem  in  the  book)? 

B.  Yes,  a  diseased  curiosity  to  see  what  was  coming  next 
urged  me  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Leeds  University  G.  M.  Matthews 


III 

In  your  issue  of  January  1958  (Vol.  VIII,  No.  i),  Mr.  John  1 
Wain  says  ‘there  are  still  people  in  the  world  who  think  the 
Clarendon  Press  imprint  means  something  in  terms  of  quality’. 
He  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  is  no  longer  one  of  them. 

The  first  ground  of  this  regrettable  defection  is  that  he  bought 
the  Yale  facsimile  of  the  First  Folio  before  the  reviewers  told 
him  what  to  think  about  it.  It  would  not  become  the  publishcn 
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to  retort  ‘caveat  emptor’;  but  neither  does  it  become  Mr.  Wain 
to  suggest  that  the  Vale  facsimile  was  a  Clarendon  Press  book. 
The  title-page  clearly  indicates  that  the  book  is  a  Yale  Univer- 
lity  Press  publication  distributed  in  this  country  by  Oxford 
University  Press,  London.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wain  would  be  happier 
if  DO  American  University  Press  books  were  distributed  in  this 
country  at  all.  If  not,  it  is  open  to  him  to  sugrcst  some  practical 
and  diplomatic  means  by  which  every  suchbook  could  be  ex¬ 
amined  here  by  experts  (who  might  often  be  less  expert  than 
their  American  opposite  numbers)  and  suitably  modified  before 
being  imported.  Till  then^  I  fear  he  should  direct  his  complaints 
to  t^  original  publisher  and  refrain  from  confuung  the  dis¬ 
tributors’  imprint  with  that  of  the  Clarendon  Press  which  im¬ 
plies  specific  acceptance  by  the  Delegates  of  that  Press  and 
manufacture  by  their  Printer. 

Mr.  Wain  then  complains  that  the  Clarendon  Press  has  not 
withdrawn  Mr.  Rogers’s  Shelley  at  Worh^  after  its  review  in  your 
columns  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Matthews.  Ttus  raises  an  interesti^ 
problem.  Mr.  Wain  might  get  some  idea  of  the  practical  difl^ 
cultics  and  impress  us  even  more  effectively  if,  in  the  light  of 
die  criticisms  which  his  own  work  has  received  and  to  which  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter  suggests  an  exceptional  sensibility, 
he  were  to  propose  to  his  own  publishers  that  they  set  the 
aample.  While  we  are  awaiting  their  reactions,  perhaps  one 
may  remark  that  reviewers  as  distinguished  as  Mr.  Matthews 
have  expressed  opinions  dissimilar  to  his  and  refer  your  readers 
to  recent  numbers  of  the  Modem  Language  Review  and  the 
Review  of  English  Studies  for  a  more  balanced  discussion  of  Mr. 
Rogers’s  book. 

Mr.  Wain  complains,  in  particular,  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
misquotation  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Your  readers  will  no  doubt  by 
now  have  eagerly  looked  up  the  passage  quoted  and  judged  for 
themselves  the  extent  of  the  damage.  What  they  will  not  leain, 
however,  from  Mr.  Wain’s  letter  is  that  when  the  misquotation 
was  pointed  out  apologies  were  at  once  made  and  an  erratum 
dip  printed  for  insertion  in  the  remaining  copies.  These  apolo¬ 
gies  were  accepted  and  the  erratum  slip  approved  by  Mr.  Wain. 


(I  The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford 
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CRITICISM:  PRACTICAL  AND  IMPRACTICAL 

MR.  PATRICK  CRUTWELL’S  Second  Thoughts  on  Practical 
Criticism  correspond,  I  think,  to  what  many  teachers  are  think- 
ing  now;  but  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  on  the  pedagogical 
aim  to  which  Mr.  Crutwell  devotes  his  final  pages.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  would  suggest  that  the  effects  of  Richvos  on  educational 
practice  have  been  more  salutary  than  Mr.  Crutwell  allows.  It 
used  to  be  possible  to  do  well  in  examinations  without  reading 
a  single  work  of  literature  with  any  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  like  all  methods  of  teaching,  practical  criticism  is  hable 
to  abuse,  and  it  has  been  very  much  abused  both  by  indifferent 
teachers  and  by  indifferent  students. 

The  biggest  danger,  perhaps,  is  the  imposition  of  orthodoxy. 
A  hundrw  years  ago  everyone  knew  that  Surrey  was  a  better 
poet  than  Wyatt;  and  now  everyone  knows  that  Wyatt  was  a 
much  better  poet  than  Surrey.  Fifty  yean  ago  everyone  knew 
that  Tennyson  was  better  tmui  Donne,  that  Shelley  was  better 
than  Pope,  and  that  Hopkins,  if  he  was  known  to  have  existed, 
was  merely  eccentric.  Now  a  student  who  maintained  these 
opinions  would  himself  be  regarded  as  eccentric.  One  suspects 
that  in  some  universities  practical  criticism  is  used,  though  quite 
unintentionally,  as  a  means  of  propagating  ‘correct’  opinions. 
The  one  safeguard  is  not  for  each  tutor  to  avoid  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  his  views,  but  rather  that  every  student  should  be  taught 
by  several  tutors  with  varied  views;  and  it  is  salutary  for  students 
to  hear  the  conflicting  opinions  of  their  tutors  on  the  same 
poem.  Perhaps  such  debates  are  more  easily  arranged  in  Red¬ 
brick  than  in  the  older  universities. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Practical  Criticism  should  be  part  of 
the  Finals  Examination,  perhaps  of  any  examination.  There  is 
sometimes  (though  not  as  often  as  might  be  feared)  a  consider¬ 
able  discrepancy  between  the  marks  obtained  for  Practical  Crid- 
cism  by  students  throughout  the  year,  and  the  marks  they  obtain 
under  examination  conditions — much  greater  than  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  revealed  in  other  papers.  This  is  not  surprising.  Art, 
even  when  it  is  comparatively  simple,  says  nothing  to  the  man 
in  a  hurry.  Often  me  candidate  is  so  obsessed  by  the  need  to 
‘evaluate’,  and  by  the  fear  that  he  may  say  the  wrong  thing,  that 
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he  is  unable  to  enjoy.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  he  does  not 
enjoy  a  good  poem,  he  will  be  unable  to  write  a  satisfactory 
criticism  of  it :  fix',  as  Mr.  Eliot  says : 

It  is  certain  that  we  do  not  fully  enjoy  a  poem  unless  we 
understand  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that 
we  do  not  fully  understand  a  poem  unless  we  enjoy  it  (On 
Poetry  and  PoetSy  p.  115). 

Sometimes  the  poems  set  are  too  difficult  to  be  understood  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  harassed  candidate  will  be  tempted  to  praise 
them  for  their  profundity,  or  condemn  them  for  their  obscurity, 
though  the  ones  he  praises  may  be  pretentiously  obscure,  and 
the  ones  he  damns  may  be  profound  indeed.  The  few  candi¬ 
dates  who  really  respond  to  a  poem  may  hesitate  to  write  of 
what  they  feel.  The  evil  sisters,  as  we  know,  are  voluble,  wear¬ 
ing  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  for  examiners  to  peck  at.  The 
good  sister  murmurs:  ‘What  shall  Cordelia  do?  Love  and  be 
nlent.’  It  is  an  awkward  fact  that  candidates  who  have  never 
really  enjoyed  poetry  on  occasion — ^if  rarely — score  more  marks 
Aan  those  to  whom  poetry  is  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  again,  has  some  relevant  remarks  on  the  way  in 
which  the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate  judgment  inter¬ 
feres  with  one’s  natural  reactions : 

The  problem  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  many  readers,  that  of 
trying  to  like  something  you  don’t,  but  of  leaving  your 
sensi&lity  free  to  react  naturally.  I  find  this  hard  enough, 
myself:  for  when  you  are  reading  a  new  poet  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  coming  to  a  decision,  that  purpose 
may  interfere  and  obscure  your  awareness  of  what  you  feel. 
It  is  hard  to  ask  the  two  questions,  Ts  it  good,  whether  I 
like  it  or  not?’  and  ‘Do  I  like  this?’  at  the  same  time  (ilfid.y 
p.52). 


It  is  easy  for  an  intelligent  student  with  no  real  power  of 
lilerary  criticism  to  acquire  a  plausible  criticai  patter,  and  even 
a  respectable  critical  method.  By  the  use  of  tlus  method  he  can 
produce  an  answer  wWch  it  is  difficult  not  to  overmark.  For 
the  examiner  must  not  penalise  a  candidate  merely  because  he 
disagrees  with  him  about  a  poem’s  quality.  The  candidate  who 
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condemns  a  good  poem  or  praises  a  bad  one  will  have  a  number 
of  respectable  critics  on  his  side.  How  can  we  expect  our  students 
to  be  wiser  in  their  own  generation  than  Ben  Jonson,  who 
thought  that  Shakespeare  wanted  art,  or  than  Samuel  John¬ 
son  who  condemned  ‘Valediction  forbidding  Mourning’  and 
‘Lycidas’,  or  than  Hazlitt  who  had  a  low  opinion  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets,  or  than  Ezra  Pound  who  thinks  that  Golding 
was  better  than  Milton  ?  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  well  as^ 
what  is  the  use  of  a  critic  who  persistently  comes  to  preposterous 
conclusions?  Is  it  not  better  for  a  candidate  to  have  a  catholic 
enjoyment  of  poetry — Tennyson  and  Donne,  Spenser  and  Pope, 
Bridges  and  Hopkins,  Eliot  and  Lawrence — even  if  he  cannot, 
under  examination  conditions,  give  adequate  reasons  for  his 
views. 

In  the  present  climate  of  opinion,-  students  are  unduly  suspi¬ 
cious  of  romantic  poetry.  Faced  with  a  poem  which  is  obviously 
‘poetic’,  a  poem  which  mentions  flowers  or  love  without  irony, 
many  students  will  condemn  it,  or  only  shamefacedly  enjoy  it 
On  die  other  hand,  they  will  feel  constrained  to  praise  the  un- 
romandc,  the  ironical,  the  tough,  the  satirical.  In  a  recent 
examination,  ior  example,  candidates  were  asked  to  compare 
Cecil  Day  Lewis’s  ‘The  Album’  with  Philip  Larkin’s  ‘Lines  on 
a  Young  Lady’s  Photograph  Album’.  Both  poems  are  good  of 
their  kind,  but  nearly  all  the  candidates  condemned  the  former 
for  its  poetic  diction,  its  immaturity,  its  sentimentality,  its  un¬ 
reality;  and  nearly  all  the  candidates  praised  the  latter  for  its 
irony,  its  understatements,  its  vivid  imagery,  its  use  of  slang. 
The  candidates  found  it  easier  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
Larkin’s  amused  affection  for  the  girl  in  his  poem  than  in  the 
sincerity  of  Day  Lewis’s  love.  Another  generation  of  students 
would  have  admired  ‘The  Album’  and  have  doubted  whether 
Larkin’s  lines  were  poetry  at  all.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  either  view,  but  with  the  element  of 
fashion  which  enters  into  both. 

The  same  kind  of  criticisms  which  the  candidates  use  to  con¬ 
demn  poems  such  as  ‘The  Album’  could  almost  equally  be  used 
against  poems  which  everyone  would  praise  if  they  recognised 
the  authm^.  We  can  imagine  what  some  candidates  would 
make  of  the  following  sonnet : 
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To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 

For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  ey’d. 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.  Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  Ac  forests  shook  three  summers’  pride. 

Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn’d 
In  process  of  Ac  seasons  have  I  seen. 

Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn’d. 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  arc  green. 

Ah,  yet  doA  beauty,  like  a  Aal-hand, 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv’d; 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doA  stand. 

Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv’d. 

For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred : 

Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty’s  summer  dead. 

Here,  slightly  exaggerated,  is  what  one  candidate  might 
produce : 

This  poem  is  deplorably  unoriginal  in  its  theme,  slovenly  in 
its  construction — one  may  point  to  Ac  obvious  “padding” — 
cloyingly  “poetical”  in  its  diction,  and  rancid  in  its  sentimental¬ 
ity.  It  is  Afficult  to  understand  how  any  serious  poet — or  any 
man — can  speak  of  his  loved  one  as  “fair  friend”.  Indeed,  Ac 
whole  of  Ac  opening  statement  is  manifestly  absurd.  The  poet 
is  ciAcr  unsinccrc  or — and  this  seems  more  probable — paAo- 
logically  immature,  since  he  cannot  face  Ac  fact  Aat  his  mis¬ 
tress  gets  older  every  year.  Why  shouldn’t  she.?  The  second  line, 
wiA  its  jingling  repetitions,  would  be  a  strong  candidate  for 
being  Ac  feeblest  line  in  Ac  language : 

For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  1  eyed. 

The  next  lines  show  a  paActic  incompetence.  The  seasons  arc 
not  made  vivid  or  actual  by  any  concrete  detail.  The  poet 
instead  chooses  all  Ac  stock  epithets — cold  winter,  beauteous 
^rings,  yellow  autumns,  yes,  and  —  wait  for  it  —  hot  Junes. 
Instead  of  looking  at  Ac  actual  seasons,  Ac  poet  has  consulted 
a  manual  of  composition,  and  not  a  good  one  at  Aat. 

In  Ac  eighA  line — 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  arc  green — Ac  reader  is 
driven  to  enquire  whether  fresh  is  meant  to  be  synonymous  wi A 
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greeny  and  whether  a  woman  would  take  it  as  a  compliment  to 
K  called  green.  (It  is  notable  that  she  is  referred  to  by  the 
relative  which  instead  of  If,  as  I  suppose,  the  poet  in-  , 

tended  the  green  to  relate  to  the  unrealised  nature  imagery,  the 
link  is  both  tenuous  and  confusing. 

In  the  next  lines  the  image  of  the  sundial  is  both  trite  and 
inept.  A  dial-hand  is  not  really  like  beauty,  except  in  one  trivial  \ 
respect,  and  its  imperceptible  movement  from  its  “figure”  is 
totally  unlike  the  deterioration  of  beauty — e^)eciaUy  as  “figure” 
calls  up  an  incongruous  vision  of  corsetted  middle-age.  There 
is  anomer  unlucky  chmee  of  words  in  the  lines : 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand 

Hath  motion  ... 

It  suggests  that  the  hue  of  the  beloved  is  running  because  it  con¬ 
sists  of  badly  applied  make-up. 

The  final  couplet  is  perfunctory.  The  poet  cannot  really 
believe  that  the  girl  he  has*  so  signally  failed  to  describe  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  who  has  ever  lived.  This  romantic  hyper^ 
bole  is  typical  of  the  relaxed  imagination  we  have  learned  to  I 
expect  from  this  poet,  but  such  a  weakness  could  only  get  by 
with  readers  who  are  not  prepared  to  give  to  poetry  a  genuine 
critical  attention.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  does  he  call  the  future 
“age  unbred”.  It  evokes  Ae  idea  of  men  of  breeding,  with  its 
spurious  gentility.  (I  assume — charitably  perhaps — that  he  is  not 
using  un^ed  as  a  synonym  for  unborny  and  that  the  word  was 
not  dictated  by  the  rhyme.  Bad  as  he  is,  we  are  not  entitled  to  ^ 
assume  he  was  as  bad  as  all  that.)  That  we  are  driven  to  ask 
such  questions  is  an  indication  of  the  failure  of  the  poem  to  ! 
convince  on  any  level. 

Another  symptom  of  its  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  needless 
— and,  it  must  be  stated,  vulgar — alliteration.  We  have  “/air 
/riend”,  “5uch  reemr  your  l^uty  still”,  “April  perfumes”, 
“pace  perceiv’d”,  “motion,  and  mine  eye  may”,  and  several 
other  examples.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  “Tennysonian” 
vowel-music.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
specious  tricks.  But  one  doubts  whether  in  any  age  anyone 
would  be  found,  outside  academic  circles,  to  defend  a  poem  so 
incompetent  in  its  own  bad  convention,  so  sentimental,  so  lack- 
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ing  in  genuine  human  feeling  or  in  moral  awareness,  so  <ksti' 
ftite  of  concrete  vigour  in  syntax  and  image,  and  so  drearily 
vague  in  expression  . . .  ’ 

This,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  kind  of  absurdity  which  is 
pcipctratcd  by  students  under  examination  conditions.  It  is  as 
bad,  though  it  is  vulgarised  from  modern  criticism,  as  the 
heavy-handed  critics  satirised  in  Copplestone’s  Advice  to  a 
^oung  Reviewer.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  noore 
otisfactory  to  award  a  mark  on  the  sesuon’s  work  than  to  set  a 
practical  criticism  paper  in  an  examination.  This,  I  suppose, 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  in  some  universities,  especially 
at  those  which  imagine  that  examinations  are  as  infallible  as 
the  Last  Judgment;  but  in  others  it  would  be  perfectly  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  great  (Ejection 
to  the  setting  of  examination  questions  which  test,  not  the  can¬ 
didate’s  critical  judgment,  but  his  understanding  of  passages 
of  verse,  and  others  which  test  his  ability  to  recognise  the  style 
of  a  dozen  or  so  poets  or  the  approximate  dates  of  different 
passages. 

I  have  confined  my  attentiem  to  practical  criticism  of  verse; 
but  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  criticism  of  prose  is  usually 
much  more  feeble  than  that  of  verse.  This  is  partly  because 
less  attention  is  paid  to  it,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  paucity  of 
good  models. 

Kenneth  Muu 

Liverpool  University 


THE  LAW  AND  LORD  BYRON 

The  review  of  Lord  Byron's  Marriage  in  the  January  issue 
moves  me  to  set  out  publicly  an  elaboration  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Knight’s  explanation  of  the  Byron  separation  which  I  have 
already  put  to  him  privately. 

The  crucial  question  is :  Why  did  Lady  Byron,  already  know¬ 
ing  ‘the  worst’  {whatever  it  was)  about  her  husband  leave  with 
every  sign  of  amicability  for  a  stay  with  her  parents,  and  while 
udth  them  qmcl(ly  develop  an  unshakable  resolution  never  to 
return  to  him  ?  Mr.  Wilson  Knight’s  ^esis  that  there  had  been 
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unnatural  intercourse  between  the  spouses  provides  an  answer,  i 
but  he  does  not  follow  his  argument  far  enough  to  make  the 
answer  complete  and  entirely  convincing.  I 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  the  practice  which  he 
attributes  to  them  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  homosexual'  ' 
ity  and  is  far  more  common  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  confined 
to  homosexuals.  It  is  prevalent  between  married  couples  in  i 
southern  £ur(^,  and  Byron  may  well  have  become  acquainted  i 
with  its  heterosexual  manifestation  during  his  travels  with  Hob»' 
house.  Nevertheless  such  intercourse,  equally  with  its  homo'^ 
sexual  counterpart,  constitutes  in  English  law  ‘the  abominaUei 
crime’,  and  the  woman  is  equally  guilty  of  what  in  Byron’s  day; 
was  a  capital  ofience  is  she  is  a  consenting  party. 

Like  all  other  women.  Lady  Byron  accepted  her  husbantfi' 
physical  attentions  with  cither  pleasure,  indifference,  or  distaste 
— ^which  we  shall  never  know.  My  theory  is  that  in  any  case  she  i 
took  the  abnormality  fairly  calmly  along  with  his  bad  temper,, 
ranting,  infidelity,  and  not ‘very  serious  pre-marital  incest  so  \ 
long  as  they  were  together 'y  but  when  she  discussed  her  troubles 
with  her  mother  (who  in  turn  consulted  the  lawyer  Lushington) 
she  learned  that  Byron  had  made  her  a  candidate  for  the  gallowi 
and  became  so  scared  that  she  never  went  back  to  him.  The^ 
tortuous  character  of  some  of  her  subsequent  behaviour  may^ 
have  been  actuated  by  dread  of  his  revealing  her  secret  from  hu 
refuge  abroad. 

If  it  be  argued  that  it  was  fantastic  for  Lady  Byron  to  imagine 
that  she  would  ever  be  prosecuted  on  such  a  charge,  we  must 
remember  that  parties  to  abnormal  sexual  relationships  often 
develop  morbid  and  neurotic  terrors  regarding  their  delinqueii'l 
cics,  especially  if  (as  may  have  been  the  case  with  Lady  Byron) 
they  have  strong  unconscious  inclinations  towards  the  con*, 
demned  practices. 

Alec  Craig  j 
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